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Atom of Discord 


HE statement issued by Mr Truman, Mr Attlee and 

Mr Mackenzie King after their meeting in Washington 
last week has been received in the Western world with respect 
and some hope, but not with very much enthusiasm. The state- 
ment consists of nine points which can, in effect, be reduced to 
three propositions. The first is that there can be no monopoly 
in the atomic bomb and no defence against it. The second is that 
“basic scientific information” should be freely exchanged 
among the nations under the zgis of a special commission to be 
set up by the United Nations. And the third is that the industrial 
processes, the real secret of the atom bomb, will not be shared 
unless and until the Commission devises effective enforceable 
safeguards against abuse. 

The nine points bear the most obvious marks, not merely of 
multiplicity of authorship, but also of distraction between the 
two quite different, but inter-related, problems that confront 
the statesmen, the problem of preventing the world from blow- 
ing itself up on the first day of another war and the problem 
of preventing a further deterioration of relations with Soviet 
Russia from leading, ultimately, to just such a war. 

To the first of these, the atomic problem as distinct from the 
Russian problem, the Washington statement makes no contri- 
bution at all. Its logic is irrefutable. The atomic bomb is 


immensely destructive; there is no defence; no nation can hope 
to keep a monopoly; it will certainly be used in another war; 
therefore, the only way to prevent certain destruction is to 
abolish war. But there is not a hint of a suggestion of a new idea 
for abolishing war. Indeed, the only method suggested is to put 
trust in the United Nations—which, as has so often been 
pointed out, abandoned from the start the attempt to prevent 
war between the Great Powers. The statesmen should not be 
blamed for not producing any new ideas. But, equally, no one 
should cherish the delusion that they have. 

The Russian problem they wrestled with more manfully. 
Unfortunately, the circumstances permit them very little room 
for manceuvre. The heads of government are the point at which 
the conflicting pressures meet—the irresistible force of the 
argument that a secure peace depends absolutely on agreement 
with Russia and the immovable objection of those responsibie 
for national defence that so shattering a weapon should not be 
gratuitously presented to a nation with which it is evidently so 
difficult to be friends. Faced with this dilemma, the statesmen 
come out, in their sixth point, with the solution that they will 
share the secret with the Russians “ just as soon” as the new 
Commission has done what the first three points declare to be 
impossible—that is, to erect effective enforceable safeguards 
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against the military use of atomic energy. It is very nearly—but 
perhaps not quite—a complete contradiction. And yet, once 
again, it is difficult to see what e!se they could have done. 


Whether this proposal is a step towards the solution of the 
Russian problem depends entirely on what the Russians think 
of it. To those who have experience in Russian propaganda 
technique, the reaction to the whole subject of the atomic bomb 
in Moscow has been most interesting. For a time nothing at 
all was said. Then polemics of the sharpest kind were directed 
against the policy of withholding the secret. But these criticisms 
were in no case turmed against the American or British Govern- 
ments; President Truman was not even taken to task for his 
assumption of the “sacred trust” of atomic monopoly. The 
villains have always been anonymous “ reactionary groups ” or 
journals. Up to the moment of going to press, the text 
of the Washington statement has not been issued in Russia. 
a silence which, since documents of such importance are never 
published without a commentary, indicates that the Kremlin 
bas not yet made up its mind what to-say about it. These small 
scraps of evidence, taken with the undertones of Mr Molotov’s 
speech on November 7th, seem to show that Russ.an policy is, 
for the moment, at the lower of the two poles between which it 
fluctuates. From “ dizziness with success,” there is a certain 
reaction towards excessive anxiety about other countries’ 
intentions. The Russians see themselves as the object of a 
concerted offensive of diplomacy and propaganda backed by the 
threat of the atomic bomb, and there can be very little doubt 
that they are in a very grave and perturbed mood. 


If this diagnosis is correct, it is unlikely that the Russians will 
flatly reject the Washington proposals. But it is still less likely 
that they will accept them in toto. They will want to know a 
great deal more about what is intended. The first subjects to 
be taken up, as always, will be procedural. How is the proposed 
Commission to be constituted, and to whom will it report? Some 
reports say that President Truman wants it to represent all of 
the United Nations and to report to the Assembly. The Russians 
will want it to be restricted, as far as possible (for Canada is 
involved), to the Big Three and to report to the Security 
Council. They will want its activities to be subject to the veto. 


Behind these matters of procedure lies the question of 
substance; what kind of safeguards have the President and the 
Prime Ministers in mind? It is possible to imagine imposing on 
a prostrate enemy like Germany safeguards that could be fairly 
complete; there could either be a complete prohibition of all 
atomic energy, for any use, or else a complete and permanent 
reservation of any atomic work in Germany to the occupying 
powers. But such terms cannot be proposed for a sovereign ally. 
The difficulty of devising effective safeguards arises from two 


Policy or 


HE Labour Government has been pressed from the start 
of its career to give clear notice of its programme of 
nationalisation for the whole life of the present Parliament in 
order that discussions may begin with the industries that ere 
on the condemned list and that the others may breathe more 
freely. The statement that Mr Herbert Morrison made on 
Monday serves at least part of these purposes, and is there- 
fore to be welcomed. But it does not go as far as had been 
hoped, for though it clearly listed—and to some extent defined 
—a number of industries that are to be brought under public 
ownership, it neither said nor implied that the list was com- 
plete. This fact, taken together with the very minatory nature 
of the reference to compensation, makes the statement a very 
imperfect sedative to business nerves. The unwillingness of the 
Government to tie its hands by any very sweeping negatives 
can be understood. Even as recently as three months ago, when 
the Government was formed, a ished nationalisation list 
mightewell, for example, have omitted telecommunications, and 
the Government will naturally wish to be free to make similar 
uncovenanted additions if the occasion should arise. 
Mr Morrison stated that coalmining would be nationalised 
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facts, both of which are mentioned in the statement: the 
scientific fact that it is difficult (and probably increasingly 
difficult) to distinguish between the gocd and bad processes 
and the poiitical tact that any safeguards must be reciprocal, 
To get over the first difficulty (if it can be got over at ail), the 
safeguards would have to be very far-reaching; and if they are 
very far-reaching they are unlikely to be accepted by the 
Americans and the British for themselves. One example will 
suffice to make the poimt: would it be possible to secure a 
general agreement not to manufacture atomic bombs? It js 
ciearly not from the Americans—and by no means wholly for 
improper reasons ; for if (as point three of the statement says) no 
safeguards can prevent an aggressor from breaking his word and 
making atomic bombs, no American Chief of Staff will feel safe 
without the deterrent power of instant retaliation. 

Are there, in fact, any safeguards that will seem effective to 
the Western powers and acceptable to the Russians? A world 
state would be effective. A complete prohibition of all atomic 
development, for any purpose, might be technically possible 
to enforce, but is not considered desirable. The grant to an 
international corporation of a complete monopoly of all atomic 
development in every country and for every purpose is another 
possible theoretical line of approach. But none of these is in the 
least acceptable to any existing government. 

Thus the difficulties of getting an effective agreement with 
Russia on the lines of the Washington statement are immense. 
And even when they had been surmounted we should only have 
succeeded in getting back to where we were in July. None of 
the pre-atomic reasons for difficulty with Russia would have 
been removed. Indeed, if the Russians had felt themselves 
compelled to swallow some stiff conditions in return for being 
admitted to the charmed atomic circle, there might be a new 
crop of suspicions and resentments. 

The only conclusion (if it can be dignified by the name) that 
emerges from this gloomy survey is that the atomic problem and 
the Russian problem really are distinct. The atomic problem is 
not likely to be assisted towards solution by putting the atomic 
bomb in the hands of any more national military staffs than 
already unfortunately possess it. (The statement says this too, 
in point six; its admirable catholicity includes a text for every 
sermon.) On the other hand, the Russian problem is not likely 
to be solved by any atomic tricks. It calls rather (as it did before 
August 7) for a policy of practical international psychiatry, in 
which the prescription for the Western states to follow is a 
patient search for every concession, economic and political, that 
can properly be made to meet Russian needs and allay Russian 
fears, a resolute determination not to allow ourselves to become 
as scared and suspicious of them as they are of us, and a courteous 
imsistence on the basic principles of fair dealing among nations. 


Doctrine ? 


in the present session, and the electricity supply and gas indus- 
tries in the lifetime of the present Parliament. In the field of 
transport and communications, the nationalisation of civil avia- 
tion and of overseas cable and wireless services has already been 
announced ; the railways, the canals, the docks and harbours, 
and long-distance road haulage services are to be nationalised. 
Road passenger services are to be “co-ordinated,” but the 
Government have not decided whether the best form would be 
national ownership or “ regional or joint boards responsible for 
their own finances.” Shipping is not to be nationalised. As for 
iron and steel, the Government will await the promised report 
from the industry before deciding on their policy. 

Comment on this declaration of poli ill depend upon 
the angle from which it is approached, If, for example, it is 
regarded simply as an outline of economic proposals, without 
regard to the political background from which they emerge, 
the observer may well feel somewhat sceptical. Nationalisation 
may serve either or both of two purposes: it may increase the 

€ efficiency of the community, or it improve the 


productiv 
equity of distribution of individual wealth. Clearly, the present 
programme will do nothing for equity, since the existing owners 
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are to receive full compensation for their property. As for effi- 
ciency, the verdict must vary from case to case. In coal, 
nationalisation is a necessary prelude to any effective scheme 
of technical reconstruction. In electricity, there are at least 

ibilities of economies arising through the technical integra- 
tion of the different stages. These are the two clear cases. Gas 
js much more of an unknown quantity, which will shortly be 
illuminated by the report of the Heyworth Committee. If any- 
thing in the nature of a gas grid is a reasonable economic 
proposition, the case for public ownership is clearly strong. 
But if not, it is doubtful whether there is any economic benefit 
in nationalisation, or any definable meaning in those familiar 
words “ an integrated fuel policy.” Telecommunications and the 
Bank of England are two cases in which public ownership is 
not very likely to make any perceptible difference either way to 
the efficiency with which they discharge their functions, and 
the difference between civil aviation @ la Winster and a la 
Swinton is small. Transport, on the other hand, is a case where 
no evidence of a prospective increase in efficiency resulting from 
nationalisation has been presented. Indeed, if the nationalisation 
of the railways-cum-long-distance-road-haulage gives the rail- 
ways the “ Square Deal ” they have been asking for and reinstates 
their power to charge monopoly rates which was broken by the 
development of the internal combustion engine—and this is by 
long odds the most likely result of the Government’s proposals 
so far as they can be seen—then the result may be a sharp decline 
in the economic efficiency of the transport industry. “Integra- 
tion” and “ co-ordination ” are blessed words ; but if they mean 
monopoly they may be ruinous. 

When these separate verdicts are weighted by the relative 
importance of the industries to which they refer and when there 
isadded the fact that large-scale organisations, with the inevitable 
admixture of irresponsibility that bureaucracy always brings, 
are always—save by a miracle—costive and slow, it is difficult 
to feel any confidence that the nationalisation programme now 
announced will lead to any increase in the productive efficiency 
of the British economy, and quite easy to imagine that the oppo- 
site might be true. In general, as has often been pointed out, 
nationalisation by itself reduces efficiency, and there is an 
economic gain only if a change of ownership is the means of 
introducing such a drastic change in the industry’s policies and 
methods of operation that the defects of cumbrous organisation 
are more than offset. With the exception of coal and perhaps of 
electricity, no such assurance can be given. 

But Mr Morrison’s statement was less an essay in economics 
than in politics, It cannot be considered apart from its political 
background. That background is the general election of July 5th. 
The Economist was taken to task at the time for saying that the 
electorate had pronounced in favour of a Socialist programme. 
But to deny this is to carry electoral arithmetic to the point of 
pedantry. The country very clearly expressed its preference for 
a Labour Government over any other possibility, and the voters 
were not so naive as to imagine that they could get a Labour 
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Government without a Socialist policy. The Government might 
be well advised to stop talking about their “ mandate ” as if it 
were a blanket excuse for any foolishness they chose to commit ; 
but they have been authorised to experiment with nationalisation. 
From this point of view, Mr Morrison’s list is most moderately 
short. An avowedly Socialist Government, with a clear Parlia- 
mentary majority, might well have been expected to go several 
steps further. There is nothing in the list about the land, and 
though the promised Bill on Compensation and Betterment may 
well be very different from the Coalition’s White Paper, it will 
hardly seem to the zealots to be a substitute for the often-pro- 
mised nationalisation of the land. Though the operation of 
ocean-going shipping is rightly to be left in private hands, 
Socialists have usually included coastwise shipping in their 
transport combinations, and many who are not Socialists would 
welcome a large measure of public ownership, as distinct from 
operation, of merchant shipping, in order to secure the advan- 
tages of a stable shipbuilding industry and of a Merchant Navy 
of the size and composition required by national policy. The 
socialisation of the fuel and power industries strangely omits any 
mention of petroleum which, in its domestic aspects, might be 
thought the most obvious target of all. Nothing is said about 
any sections of the food distributing industry—such, for 
example, as milk distribution. Clearly, Mr Morrison might have 
gone a great deal further. 
* 


There is thus no call for anyone who survived without terror 
the shock of the election results to feel alarm now. If there is 
to be a Labour Government, the programme now stated is 
almost the least it could do without violating its election 
pledges. Indeed, the symptoms of indignation among the Con- 
servatives in the House of Commons probably have their origin 
less in the substance of Mr Morrison’s statement than in the 
quite unnecessary discourtesy with which he made it. Not even 
a professional Opposition can really be very surprised, or very 
dismayed, at the spectacle of a Socialist Government promising 
Socialist measures. 

There are, nevertheless, certain reservations to be, made, even 
without questioning the basic assumption that the Government 
have a mandate for their policy. The first of these would have 
been to take issue with Mr Morrison’s remarks on compensation 
had he not already corrected the unfortunate balance of the 
original emphasis. His purpose, he now explains, was not to 
threaten that “unless the owners of undertakings invested 
enormous sums of money in them we should punish them,” but 
rather to give “a promise of reasonable reward to the virtuous.” 
This cannot be made too clear. The Labour Party often feels 
the temptation to proceed as if the business man was to be 
adjudged guilty until he could prove his innocence. But any 
such principle would be likely to be as disastrous to the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy as it is manifestly contrary to elementary 
justice. 
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Secondly, there is considerable substance in the charge of 


the Opposition that, in their preoccupation with long-term plans 
of nationalisation, the Government are “neglecting their 
primary duty of dealing with the pressing and essenual pro- 
blems of reconversion from a war to a peace economy on the 
home front.”’ Governments are made or broken much less by 
their record of legislation than by the quality of their adminis- 
tration. The long-range planning sections of Whitehall are 
humming with activity. But the difficulties of getting an 
ordinary decision on day-to-day matters have perceptibly in- 
creased since this Government took over. 

And, finally, there is the fact, which cannot be too often 
repeated, that nationalisation is not an economic policy. It may 
or may not be the prelude to a policy, but by itself it is a mere 
technical formality. Has not the time come when Ministers 
should begin to say what they are going to do with these indus- 
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tries when they have got them into pub‘ic ownership? Are they 
going to supply them with more capital, and if so how, and hoy 
much? What wage policy will they pursue when they are the 
employers? Will nationalised industries be run at a profit or at 
loss, and if at a profit, how will this differ from private enter. 
prise? What will be their price policy? Will prices be fixed to 
cover the costs of the least efficient unit and thus secure a good 
return on the Government’s investment? If not, by what other 
criterion will they be fixed? These are not details for subsequent 
discussion ; they are the decisive issues, on which the merits or 
defects of nationalisation projects must be assessed. The Govern. 
ment must have ideas on all these matters. They could hardly 
be going to all this trouble if, when it was all over, everything 
was to go on exactly as before. But until they will speak out on 
these matters, it is impossible to tell whether they have an 
economic policy or merely an economic doctrine. 


Agricultural Policy 


HE Government has announced its agricultural policy. 

Policy is perhaps a misnomer for the statement which the 
Minister, Mr Tom Williams, made to the Commons last week. 
He left the most crucial question unanswered. What he did 
offer was an important and generous promise to the farming 
community. Farmers are to be found an assured market and a 
guaranteed price for all the principal crops and livestock pro- 
ducts as an “essential and permanent ” feature of the Govern- 
ment’s policy. This guarantee is being generally hailed with an 
enthusiasm that borders on ingenuousness. For the farmers it 
represents the perpetuation of a stability and, they hope, 
prosperity that has long been sought but so far denied to them 
except in wartime. The Government for its part is busy con- 
gratulating itself on being the first administration to set agri- 
culture firmly on its feet. 

But rejoicings and boastings are alike beside the point. 
Government guarantees, similar in kind if vaguer in content, 
have in fact been given to agriculture before, notably after the 
Jast war; but this did not prevent them from being revoked 
later when the expenditure in which they involved the nation 
was made plain. There is no magic in a Government guarantee. 
Whether it is kept depends quite simply in the long run on 
how much it costs, not just in the book-keeping sense of the 
words, but in the sense of what sacrifice is involved through it 
in the material wealth of the community. No Government can 
bind its successor, or even itself at a subsequent date, to a 
guarantee which involves a greater material sacrifice than the 
nation, and specifically the taxpayer, will tolerate ; and rightly 
so. This is why no Government guarantee, however grandiose, 
is either irrevocable or foolproof. 

_ These warnings do not imply that a Government guarantee 
to agriculture should not have been given. On the contrary, it 
is warmly to be welcomed. Agriculture has for far too long 
been plagued in every country by vast uncertain fluctuations 
in the prices of its products which have made planned produc- 
tion—one of the essentials of good husbandry—extremely diffi- 
cult. Farm output is made inelastic by the fact that it has to 
be set on foot long befcse it is marketed and cannot subsequently 
be altered. The present Government guarantee meets this diffi- 
culty handsomely by proposing to fix the prices of crops eighteen 
months ahead of their harvest and to fix minimum prices for 
fat livestock, milk, and eggs as much as four-years in advance. 
There can be no quarrel at all with this attempt to promote 
long-term planning within the industry. 

But the way in which the Government guarantee is inter- 
preted—the scale of assistance which it implies—is far and 
away more important than the guarantee itself. This being so, 
it is not surprising that both farmers and taxpayers wish the 
Government to be more explicit. The farmers’ approval seems 
to be tempered.by their anxiety to be assured that the size of 
the guarantee consists of a blarik cheque to be filled in by 
themselves. Any farmer who takes this kind of attitude should 
be handed, in his own self-interest, a textbook of modern 


political history. For to ask and temporarily to get too much 
has before now caused the farmer to receive eventually too little. 
And if the Government wishes to keep faith with the farming 
community, its clear duty is to tie this welcome guarantee to 
a global maximum of financial assistance which takes full account 
of all other claims on the national purse. 

This the Government shows at present no signs of attempt- 
ing. But the tenor of its statement, insofar as one can be dis- 
cerned, is far from encouraging. The scale of assistance involved 
in its guarantee depends on two things, the prices it pays and 
the quantities it underwrites. Prices seem to be set high for 
an indefinite period. They will continue to be determined by 
the annual price reviews, instituted this February, which take 
place in consultation with producers and are based on a sample 
analysis of farmers’ costs. By and large farmers are pleased with 


this system. More generally, the Government’s objective will be 
to secure 


the lowest price consistent with the provision of adequate 
remuneration and decent living conditions for farmers and 
workers, with a reasonable return on capital invested. 


The meaning of this statement depends entirely on the defini- 
tion given to “ adequate,” “ decent,” and “ reasonable ”—com- 
fortably vague words in any politician’s dictionary—and on 
whether, too, all farmers and workers are covered or only some 
of them; but its practical interpretation will probably be 
generous. At the same time, there is little indication that output 
will be limited as an offset to high prices. True, it is hinted 
that after due notice quantitative limitation of certain products 
might eventually have to be introduced as an unpalatable neces- 
sity. But throughout the implication seems to be, although it 
is nowhere explicitly stated, that what can be produced at home 
will be, and that only the remainder will be imported. 


* 


It would, however, be fatal, if not politically impossible, to 
treat the share of imported food in the home market as that 
of a residuary legatee. Unlimited imports of cheap food are 
admittedly not for the immediate present a practical proposition. 
Food imports are limited at present by two shortages—the world 
shortage of food itself and Britain’s own shortage of foreign 
exchange to pay for them. But the first shortage will not in 
any event outlast two or three years. Foreign exchange shortage, 
on the other hand, may limit food imports for a long time, perhaps 
even for ever if Britain’s industrial energy is not recharged. 
But if this turns out to be true, it will merely be another way 
of saying that Britain is condemned to live in a siege economy 
for ever. It will be a proof of economic defeat, and it is economic 
defeatism now to accept it as inevitable. The argument for 
purchasing as much foreign food as possible now is incontestable 
so long as imported food is substantially cheaper than home- 
produced food. And the omens are that not only will imported 
food be relatively cheap after the war, as it was before, but that 
the gap will acmally be wider. 
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The resumption of cheap food imports will in fact torce 3 
crisis on any Government that is attempting to maintain a large 
and high-priced comestic agriculture. Only two courses will be 
open to it. The Prices of food imports can be inflated by tariffs 
to bring them into line with the level of domestic prices—in 
which case the home consumer will be paying the whole cost 
of subsidising agriculture and the nutrition policy will be set 
at nought ; or alternatively, domestic food prices can be kept 
down to the level of imported food prices—in which case the 
cause of cheap foed is being maintained at the cost of enormous 
subsidies to agriculture. The first of these alternatives cannot 
be seriously advocated, least of all by a Labour Government 
which makes public its intention of improving the living condi- 
tions of the common man. The maintenance of cheap food has 
become a major article of international policy, and is now rein- 
forced in this country by the necessity of keeping down the cost 
of living. 

But if food is to be kept cheap for the consumer, every penny 
by which the price of home-grown food exceeds the price of 
food which could be imported in its place will have to be found 
by the taxpayer. It was the discovery of the startling gap between 
the prices Of home-produced and imported cereals which led 
to the sudden breakdown of the apparatus of guaranteed prices 
instituted after the last war. The total cost of home-produced 
food consists of its price multiplied by its quantity ; and, if a 
second tragedy is to be avoided, it is this global figure on 
which the Government’s eye should be firmly fixed and to 
which a strict upper limit should, and eventually will, be set. 
At the moment any attempt to determine this global figure, or 
even to maintain that there is one, is apt to be treated as a 
niggling and parsimonious preoccupation, or at best an un- 
worthy appendix to a bold declaration of faith in the prosperity 
and the efficiency of agriculture of which it forms no integral 
part. But such lofty contempt for mere detail, which seems to 
extend to the Government itself, cannot be indefinitely main- 
tained. For to maintain British agriculture at its present cost, 
or anything approaching it, measured by price multiplied by 
quantity, will eventually be found impossible. 

Unfortunately, the continuing if politic black-out of agri- 
cultural statistics makes it impossible to estimate the present 
cost of home-produced food. The only global figure available 
for gross output from United Kingdom farms, inclusive of 
subsidies, is one of £540 million for 1943-44, which is almost 
double the total of £280 million for the last pre-war year, 
1938-39. But these figures apparently exclude the value of home- 
grown feeding-stuffs used on British farms, which has signifi- 
cantly increased. The best guide to price changes is the Ministry 
of Agriculture’s monthly index which is computed so as to include 
direct subsidies to farmers and so as to allow for seasonal varia- 
tions. The general index for main products (1927-29= 100) 
averaged go for 1938 and 170 for 1944 ; during.most months 
of 1945 it has stcod higher than a year previously, so that it 
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cannot be far wrong to compute that every unit of home-grown 
feod now costs about twice as much as it did before the war. 
The price index of farm crops alone has risen more steeply than 
this, and it is possible to make a very rough comparison between 
the gross output of certain crops (their average price multiplied 
by the quantity produced) in 1944 and in 1938, the best of the 
three pre-war years. This calculation shows that gross output 
or total cost had multiplied 3.1 times in the case of wheat, 3.6 
times in the case of potatoes, 3.9 times in the case of oats, and 
§-3 times in the case of barley. Since 1944 there has admittedly 
been a considerable fall in wheat acreage, but little change in the 
acreage of crops as a whole. 


These figures do at least indicate that agricultural output 
cannot long retain both its present price and its present size. 
Clearly farmers will in any event have to accept the need for a 
progressive shrinkage of crop production. British agriculture 
will need to shift production to those foods, notably milk, in 
which it has relatively the greatest advantage. But how much 
shrinkage in its total size will need to accompany this change 
in its character depends on what reduction can be achieved in 
the price per unit of output. 


The prospects for price reductions do not seem very bright. 
The Government is striving to make the improvement of agri- 
cultural efficiency a condition of guaranteeing prices and mar- 
kets. To this end it will continue the county agricultural com- 
mittees, reconstituted so as to include a few independent 
members, as well as its power of dispossessing any inefficient 
farmer, whose land—and any other land that is acquired by the 
Government—will in future be farmed by a statutory commis- 
sion. But any gain that results in technical efficiency may well 
be offset by further increases in farm wages. The Opposition 
have already put down a motion demanding that any wage 
increase shall be added on to the price level, a contention which 
the Government is rightly unable to accept. 


The Government has given agriculture a broad and per- 
manent guarantee. Its task now is to translate this generous 
offer into concrete terms of policy, which means first fixing 
the total size of assistance that can be granted to agriculture 
and then apportioning this total so as to secure the largest and 
most suitable output of food from home sources. The danger 
is that the Government, having made this noble gesture to a 
popular and overworked industry, will not have the pertinacity 
to tie its offer to a definite schedule of assistance. Any such 
policy of drift would be fatal. British agriculture cannot have 
both high prices and a large output, cannot be both costly and 
big. In the industry’s own interest, the Government should put 
a limit on such pretensions. It is a thankless task to have the 
réle of a Greek chorus, pointing always to the inevitability of 
tradegy, but so long as the hard facts of the agricultural 
situation are ignored no other rdle can have such salutary 
effects. 


Valuation for Rating 


Te first step in levying rates on any property is to assess 
its rateable value. If rateable value were calculated on a sure 
and uniform basis for the whole country, it would matter very 
little what actual basis was chosen. If valuations were placed 
high, rate poundages would be relatively low, and vice versa, 
but in either case the total incidence of rates would be the same, 
and all property would be treated alike. Unfortunately, this is 
not the case. The basis of valuation varies for different areas and 
for different types of house. This means that beneath the known 
inequalities which exist between the rate poundages of different 
areas, and which formed the subject of the first article, are 
concealed other and hidden inequalities resulting from different 
methods of calculating rateable value. This is a puzzling and 
troublesome complication. But clearly the true incidence of 
rates can only be gauged if these hi inequalities in respect 


of valuation are brought to light. This task is. atte for 
dwelling-houses only, which comprise about two-thirds of the 


rateable value of the country, in “ The Problem of Valuation 
for Rating,” the second of Professor and Mrs Hicks’s trilogy, 
which was written in collaboration with Mr C. E. V. Leser. 
Even the theoretical basis of valuation is not free from 
ambiguity. Rateable value is calculated by first, estimating the 
rent which any property might reasonably be expected to, com- 
mand from year to year, if the tenant paid rates and the landlord 
undertook necessary repairs, and then by deducting from this 
reasonable rent, or “ gross value’ certain statutory allowances. 
These allowances have the effect of giving preferential treatment 
to small property, though the present system, under the Act of 
1925, probably gives a smaller preference than was conferred 
by earlier legislation or customs. Thus actual rent and “ gross 
value,” though closely related, are not necessarily identical, snd 
the points of difference have become of first importance since the 
introduction of rent control in the last war. For controlled rents 
clearly were then, as they are today, artificially low, and not 
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at all equivalent to the “ reasonable rent ” which a tenant would 
be willing to pay in a free market. 

Despite this fact, the level of controlled rents became increas- 
ingly adopted as the basis of valuation after 1919. All other 
types of house tended to be valued for rating purposes by 
analogy with similar types of controlled houses.. This process 
persisted even after new freely-rented houses had appeared 
on the market in appreciable quantities and many categories of 
house had been decontrolled. The result was to confer a con- 
siderable benefit on new post-war houses of all descriptions, 
which were greatly under-assessed for rating purposes by 
comparison with the old pre-war houses. 

This relative under-valuation of new houses may have been 
well meant. But its net effect has been to intensify the dispiriting 
slough of muddle in which valuation has always floundered. 
Over the last hundred years, countless legislative attempts, most 
of them fruitless, have been made to bring all property into line 
with its full valuation. The 1925 Act at last introduced a system 
of regular quinquennial valuations all over the country, but it 
failed to halt the straggling fall in the average level of assessment. 
The 1937-38 valuation was actually postponed for fear of the 
aardships which would result for owner-occupiers, and the 
problem was referred to a departmental committee (the Fitzgerald 
Committee).* Statistics collected for this committee, showing the 
relation of rateable value to actual rents, have enabled Professor 
and Mrs Hicks and Mr Leser to give rough est'mates (based on 
the sample of free rents) of the degree of under-assessment of 
dwelling-houses in certain sample areas. 

The results show that in all areas post-war houses were 
assessed far and away more generously than pre-war houses. 
Pre-war houses were assessed, according to the area, at between 
67 and 88 per cent of their proper value ; post-war houses at 
between 56 and 73 per cent. But the following table also reveals 
startling differences between areas: — 


TABLE I.—LEVELS oF ASSESSMENT. COMPARISON BETWEEN AREAS 




















} 
Levels of Assessment | Relative 
Number as Percentage) Under- 
o | of Assessment 
Authori- All Pre-war | Post-war | Post-war | of 
ties ies Houses Houses Houses Post-war 
. Separately} Separately Houses 
(1) } (2) (3) (4) | (5) | (6) 
% % % % % 
London Ring*..... | 68 62 67 59 56 88 
Black Country .... 23 65 72 59 44 82 
Sussex Coast...... 16 69 73 66 48 90 
Pres ae 14 70 77 59 27 77 
Masches ... «.-st00 12 74 8&6 56 22 65 
Merseyside. ....... ll 74 80 66 37 82 
Manchester area... 33 79 86 69 30 8&0 
South Wales ...... 25 80 8&5 67 19 79 
Peandile-cs.ic.. 2 16 81 73 35 83 
County of Londont . pon 4 81-84 82 -86 69 13 80 -84 





* Situated in and around Outer London. 


t+ Not a sample area. Figures were calculated on a different basis. 


Generally speaking, the richer the area, the lower and more 
generous is its level of assessment. This is largely a consequence 
of ‘the fact that rich areas, such as the London Ring and the 
Sussex Coast, are also expanding areas containing a very high 
proportion of new—and relatively undervalued—houses. The 
total level of assessment (shown by column 2) tends to rise as 
the percentage of post-war houses (shown by column 5) falls ; 
and this tendency becomes clearer if the Fens and the Marches, 
small agricultural areas which display special and rather eccentric 
features, are excluded. But this is not the whole explanation. If 
only pre-war houses (shown by column 3) are considered, the 
richer areas such as the London Ring and the Sussex Coast are 
still seen to be assessed much more generously than poor areas 
like South Wales and Tyneside. 

The injustice of the rate system as between rich and poor areas 
is thus even greater in reality than it is in appearance. The 
following table shows what the effect on relative rateable values 
and rate poundages would be if all valuations were put on a 
“true”—that is a uniform—basis. The average is heavily 
weighted by the many returns examined for the London Ring. 

The-table shows that “ true” poundage is in fact lower than 
nominal poundage in the case of the wealthy London Ring, but 
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appreciably higher in the case of Tyneside and South Wales, |; 
the two agricultural areas are again excepted, the inverse relation 
between the wealth of an area and the level of its rates become; 
still more marked when it is measured not by nominal but } 
true rateable value and poundage. Moreover, of the 218 authori. 


TABLE IJ.—AVERAGE RATEABLE VALUE AND AVERAGE POUNDAGE 


——_ 


Index of Rateable 














Index of Rate 
Number Value per House Poundage 
o 
Authorities ‘<iaiaen 
Nominal True Nominal True 
| 
Sussex Coast ...... 16 164 159 74 75 
London Ring ....... 68 137 148 pa 
erseyside ...... ll 102 112 122 
Black Country..... 23 67 69 115 110 
Tyneside.......... 16 78 65 102 124 
Manchester area ... 33 75 64 110 128 
South Wales....... 25 59 50 155 182 
MORORES 55.ccac tees 12 55 50 95 103 
I ge a i go 14 43 42 100 103 


Average of all areas. bob 100 100 100 100 





ties in these sample areas, two-thirds had nominal poundages 


within 20 per cent of the average, but only one-half had their 


true poundages within the same limit. 

The case for valuing all houses on a uniform basis, if such 
can be found, is an overwhelming one. But by itself this step 
would do very little to remove the inequalities at presen 
inherent in the rating system and it might intensify some of them. 
As between areas, since the rateable value of the poor areas 
would fall relatively to that of richer areas, they would secure 2 
slightly bigger share of the Exchequer’s block grant, but this 
benefit would be strictly limited by the small extent to which 
the distribution of the block grant is at present weighted in 
favour of poverty. A somewhat larger, but still small, equalisation 
would also take place in the distribution of the burden of the 
county rate among the subordinate areas. The chief value to the 
poorer areas of uniform valuatioh would be that it would provide 
a firm basis for the long overdue reform of the Exchequer’s 
contribution to local revenues. 

As between individual ratepayers within each area, however. 
the introduction of uniform assessment would actually increase 
the burden of rates on those groups least able to bear it. Occu- 
piers of smaller and poorer property would suffer since they 
seem (unlike the poorer areas) to be somewhat favoured by 
present methods of valuation. The position of many owner- 
occupiers would be worsened and new building would be 
deterred through the removal of the present stimulus of under- 
valuing new houses. It has not been difficult to mobilise opposi- 
tion to a reform which, as Professor and Mrs Hicks put it, 
would before the war 

have hit the small house more than the large house, the new 


house more than the old houses, the owner-occupier more thar 
the landlord. 


* 


The short answer to these complaints is that they can 
all be remedied just as easily, and far more effectively and 
equitably, after valuation has been made uniform. Indeed, 
until this step is taken, they can only be dealt with by 
subterfuge and evasion. The present vagaries of valuation 
no doubt partly reflect a sincere desire to assist poorer social 
groups, to help those individuals who are buying their own 

uses, and to encourage new building. But this is clearly not 
the way to realise these estimable aims. To do good by stealth 
may even defeat its own ends, for the completely haphazard 
injustice which results will not be tolerated indefinitely. The 
rating system will go on falling into discredit so long as property 
is assessed according less to conscious policy than to local 
vagaries. But when uniformity of valuation has been achieved, 
suitable concessions can be determined. Their nature can only 
— 

Small dwelling-houses of, say, less than £40 gross value 
might be allowed a steeper scale of statutory eee which 
could be graded in favour of the poorest property, before 
arriving at their net rateable value. The question of how 
and, for that matter, whether to stimulate new house- 
building is more controversial. On the assumption that 
new houses enjoyed a relative under-valuation of 20 pet 
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cent, Professor and Mrs Hicks estimate that house-building 
was receiving before the war a concealed subsidy of £8 million 
annually. Clearly this subsidy, if desirable at all, should be made 
explicit, and preferably should not come out of rates at all. 
In the same way, it is hard to see why the difficulties of the 
owner-occupier, which derive from other causes, should be 
relieved at the expense of other ratepayers. The great shortage 
of houses for renting and other circumstances led many people 
who could barely afford it to buy a house by instalments 
between the wars. This situation should be tackled in future, 
not by undervaluing owner-occupied houses, unless a deliberate 
subsidy to home ownership is desired, but by increasing the 
supply of houses for letting. 

But, before too many reforms are plotted, one crucial ques- 
tion needs to be asked. Is it in fact possible to put valuations 
on a uniform basis? To start with, valuation for rating is clearly 
a judicial function. This fact alone argues strongly for it being 
carried out by an independent national body, and not by officials 
subject to local pressure. But the reform of valuation machinery 
is the least of the difficulties. Professor and Mrs Hicks assume 
that full valuation could be ascertained by referencce to the level 
of free rents. But this test could admittedly not be applied during 
the next few years. It was hard enough in 1938 to select a fair 
sample from freely-rented houses and at the moment, with rent 
control more or less universal, it is clearly impossible. Yet the 
1938 revaluation, now long overdue, cannot be postponed until 
the situation clarifies. Any reform must therefore be gradual. 
Moreover, when an adequate sample of free rents does again 
emerge, another difficulty will arise. How far will the rent of 
uncontrolled houses be inflated by their scarcity, and for how 


NOTES OF 


De Gaulle versus Communism 


The first significant event in the life of the French Con- 
stituent Assembly has been a clash between General de Gaulle 
and the Communists. The conflict seems, at the time of wrviing, 
to be drawing to an end. A Government of mational unity has 
been reconstituted under General de Gaulle. But even if the 
crisis proves to be a mere episode, its underlying causes are not 
transitory. They are certain to reassert themselves in the future 
and to cause recurrent policical trouble. 

The immediate cause of conflict was the Communists’ demand 
that in the new Government one of the three key ministries 
(Foreign Affairs, Defence and the Interior) should be headed by 
a Communrst. This demand met with a categoric No. The 
General stated that he could not entrust the Communists “ with 
any of the three instruments of foreign policy—diplomacy which 
expresses it, the army which upholds it, the police which protects 
it ”» 


There can be no doubt that on purely constitutional grounds 
the Communists acted justifiably in insisting that at least one of 
the three ministries should be allotted to them. Numerically they 
are the strongest party in the Assembly—and they gave ample 
proof of moderation when they agreed that, in spite of this, the 
Socialist, M. Gouin, and not a Communist, slfould be elected 
President of the Assembly. On the other hand, nobody can deny 
the truth of the charge levelled at them by General de Gaulle 
that in matters of foreign policy they automatically side with 
Russia. He can claim with justice that this makes them poor 
candidates for the posts to which they laid claim. But he has also 
to face the fact that five million French voters have endorsed a 
policy which sides automatically with Russia as the workers’ state. 
Logically, therefore, the General’s charges against the Communists 
would make sense only if he had made up his mind to eliminate 
the Communists from any coalition and—with them—the five 
million voters for whom they speak. 

* 


Considerations of foreign policy were not, however, the most 
important factor in the crisis. Viewed from the angle of home 
affairs, it was the first skirmish between Executive and Legislature 
within the walls of the new Assembly. It is obvious that General 
de Gaulle stands primarily for a strong Executive. His definition 
of the réle of the police as the protector of a Government’s foreign 
Policy betrays only too strongly his leanings tcwards a poisce 
state. The Cconmunists, on the other hand, can hardly be de- 
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long will this situation last? It would be rash to claim that even 
in 1938 free rents were subject to no element of artificiality ; 
after all, only a minority of houses were then freely-rented. 

Despite these difficulties, experts maintain that uniformity of 
valuation can eventually be achieved. The Fitzgerald Committee 
fointed out that both free and controlled rents should be taken 
into account in valuing property. Professor and Mrs. Hicks 
suggest that the first step should be to value upwards to the 1939 
level of free rents, followed-by further upward revision at a later 
date. Free rents, after all, need not, and perhaps should not, be 
taken as the sole basis of valuation. For a layman to pronounce 
on the technique of valuation is rash in the extreme. But it does 
seem that the calculation of rents, and consequently of rateable 
value, is moving out of free market conditions and becoming 
increasingly affected by social policy. Valuation is thus returning 
to its early origins of referring to a “just” or “ fair” price for 
letting—clearly a far more tricky point of departure than the 
(once) unambiguous market rent. 

However, if a uniform basis for valuation can be reached, it 
matters little from the viewpoint, either of raising revenue or of 
dealing justice, whether it approximates to the level of free or 
controlled rents. The only point which will need close watching 
is changes in the relationship between the valuation of dwelling- 
houses and that of other types of property—a question which 
is tied up with the controversy over derating and in any event 
requires general reconsideration. The fullest possible measure 
of uniformity in rating is, however, essential if dangerously 
haphazard injustice is to be avoided and the incidence of rates 
on different areas and different social classes is to be consciously 
and rationally determined. 


THE WEEK 


scribed as orthodox or sincere supporters of the Legislature’s 
rights. But, in the circumstances, they were the most outspoken 
opponents of dictation by the Executive. 

This conflict between Executive and Legislature is certain to 
dominate French politics for years to come. The present crisis 
is but a prelude. Its outcome reflects the confusion of mind that 
prevails among Frenth electors and the inconclusive character 
of their recent verdict. The French electorate has voted for a 
Sodialist-Communist majority. Constitutionally, a Government 
based on that majority would be normality itself. But that majority 
has not the courage to use the power which the electorate was 
ready to place in its hands. The reason for this is that the same 
electorate simultaneously, and by means of the referendum, also 
voted power into the hands of General de Gaulle. Hence, the 
insistence of the Catholics (who have become the Gaullist party 
par excellence) on de Gaulle’s indispensability. Hence, too, the 
hesitations of the Socialists who are desperately trying to be loyal 
to both facets of the electoral verdict, and to combine the Gaullist 
mystigue with the solidarity of Labour. Now and finally, the 
Communists, too, seem to be adding their mite to the confusion 
in the public mind by beating a retreat from their anti-Gaullist 
salient. 

The quarrel is now being patched wp. The General has agreed 
to a Communist Under-Secretaryship in the Ministry of 
Defence, which will remain under his control. A Communist 
Minister of State or Vice-Premier has also been appcanted. 
The Communists have agreed to swallow the “insults” which 
drove them to wrath only a few days ago. On balance, General 
de Gaulle looks like the winner. He is retaining all the levers 
in his hands. In addition, he has succeeded in humiliating the 
Communists in the eyes of the country. The situation is obviously 
not yet ripe for any fully-fledged show-down between Legislature 
and Executive. This explains the readiness of all parties to com- 
promise for thé time being. The end of the crisis will be greeted 
with relief in France. But a French cyn‘c might add that “’tis 
a poor relief we gain to change the place but keep the pain.” 


x * x 


Reactions to the Palestine Statement 


On balance, Mr Bevin’s proposals for Palestine have had = 
favourable reception. In Britain they are backed by the large 
section of informed opinion which sees how much it is in British 
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interests to separate the political problem of Zionism from the 
humanitarian problem of finding a safe and happy home for 
perhaps as many as 1,500,000 destitute European Jews. The 
majority that takes this view varies in its political colours. It 
begins with the Government Front Bench and goes on to the 
London Press. It includes a posse of Labour Back Benchers, who 
recognise that the Palestinian Arabs are (though they speak the 
same language as their neighbours) just as wedded to Palestine 

_ as are Canadians to Canada. It ends with a strong group of 
Conservatives led by a former Middle East Minister of State, 
Mr Lyttelton. The minority which disagrees consists chiefly of 
Zionists, who sense advantage in confounding the political and 
the humanitarian issues, because to do so harnesses the world’s 
humanitarian instincts in support of an immigration rate into 
Palestine which will quickly lead to a Jewish majority. They are 
supported by the Labour Back Benchers who know their Bible 
but not their modern Middle East. Mr Bevin’s remaining critics, 
who are not many, consist of the non-Zionists who condemn 
him simply for the delays to which he subjects hapless DPs, 
and of—here and there—a warning voice about the danger of 
underwriting an American voice in a policy which Americans will 
not have to carry out. (The corresponding reactions in the United 
States are described in an American note on page 751). 

In the Middle East, the Arab League has accepted the scheme 
on paper and settled down to await events. Its only positive 
contribution to them is a demand for the return to the Palestinian 
Arabs of their only leader who can match the leading Jews as 
a politician and fighter—the Mufti. The Palestinian Arab parties, 
after the initial bout of complaint, which is their reaction to 
anything new, have fallen in with the Arab League attitude. 

The Palestinian Jews have been far more vocal. An initial out- 
burst of arson and stone-throwing in Tel Aviv may be written 
off as due to the exalted mood brought on among Zionist youth 
by illicit Hebrew broadcasts. These, which possess great potential 
sparking-power, have worked some 100,000 young men and women 
into a state in which they see advantage in the sacrifice of their 
lives if the act will draw attention to Zionist readiness to ease 
the plight of Jewry. For the moment these younger people are 
controlled by the Jewish Agency, which has convinced them that 
violence will not impress the Commission. But this moderation 
does not mean acquiescence in Mr Bevin’s attitude to the problem. 
The Labour Government has dealt Zionism a bitterly disappoint- 
ing blow. On the contrary, acquiescence is induced by second 
thoughts that all commissions are open to conviction, and that 
the numbers the Zionists desire may fall to them by default 
because no other people wants to admit Jews. It is up to the 
British and American commissioners to avert a climax so ignoble 
and so contrary to America’s as well as Britain’s Middle Eastern 
interest, by recommending their Governments each to welcome 
and rehebilitate a quota of the DPs. 


* * ' x 


The Country’s Manpower 


Most laudably, the Ministry of Labour has made available a 
collection of statistics which give a broad picture of the country’s 
manpower. The first table below, which is compiled from them, 
shows the total numbers employed (including the armed forces) 


and the proportion of the total in the armed forces or engaged in 
direct war work. The fall in this latter total between 1943 and 
the end of this year will be enough to offset the wastage in the 
total labour force and leave a surplus of 2,668,000. 
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14,511 

eKeCasua RES AENaEe 8,373 
DOU .. noi + siisings staleconne 
Decrease since 1943....... 
Number in forces, civil defence, 
‘ete., and employed on equip- 


20,884 
1,317 





ment and supplies for forces 9,116 7,853 
Decrease since 1943 ....... 1,141 2,404 
Balance available for home 
market and exports ........ 12,312 13,031 
Increase since 1943 ....... 368 1,087 


The manpower position in the home civilian industries and 
services and the export trade, for which the balance shown in the 
preceding table is available, is shown below up to September. 
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Ee ee SE: Me aeeivort ak ek: a ee dae ee et - 
Mid- | Mid | %of | Mid- of at Te 
1939 1943 939 | 1945 | 939 194 | 1839 
} ee ay ry 
Manufactures : | 
Metals, chemicals ......... 2,036 1,653 | §] 
Other manufactures ........ 8,634 2,005 | 55 
cet weil is 5,670 3,658 | 65 
Basic industries and services . 4,681 5,118 | 199 
Building and civil engineering 770 | §9 
Distributive trades.......... 1,990 | 69 
BEFVICES . 0. occ sosese 1,495 | 7 
13,031 | 79 


The most interesting feature of the second table is the extent 
to which the various industries are reconverting. It will be noticed. 
first, that the basic industries and services, which include agri- 
culture, mining, utilities, transport and national and local govern- 
ment, showed a steady increase in their manpower right up to 
September, 1945. Since mining, for instance, is known to have 
lost manpower during the war, the inflation of the agricultural 
labour force and Government staffs is correspondingly greater 
than is shown in the table. 

It is worth noting, secondly, that metals and chemicals manufac- 
tures, a group which includes heavy industry, shipbuilding and 
repairing and the manufacture of aircraft and motors, are turning 
over most quickly to civilian and export production. Total employ- 
ment in this group actually fell by 393,000 to 3,953,000 in the 
third quarter of 1945, but the numbers working for the home 
market and for export rose by 439,000. Thus in this group alone 
reconversion in the third quarter of 1945 affected 832,000 people— 
though in most cases presumably without any change of employ- 
ment. 

Thirdly, although total employment in the “other manufac- 
tures ” group, which includes the food industry, textiles and pottery 
and all other consumption goods, rose by 53,000 in the third 
quarter of 1945, the proportion working for the home market and 
for export rose only from 50 per cent of the 1939 figure to 55 per 
cent. Finally, it is worth pointing out that when by the end of 
the year the home market and the export trade should have 
absorbed the whole of the 2,668,000 balance available, their total 
manpower will still be two million below the 1939 figure. If the 
numbers working on equipment and supplies for the forces are 
further reduced to their 1939 level of 1,270,000—for the end of 
December they are estimated at 1,450,000—it will only produce 
another 180,000. Not until a drastic revision of the forces’ man- 
power requirements is put into effect can the civilian and export 
trades hope to recover the whole of their lost manpower. 


x x * 


Demobilisation in Parliament 


This week and last it has been the House of Lords’ turn to 
debate demobilisation. The same argument was brought forward 
by the Opposition as in the House of Commons: the vast numbers 
of men idle in this country and abroad while the civilian industries 
are starved of manpower. More force has been lent to their argu- 
ment by the announcement that, of the total in the services, 
2,160,000 are serving in this country. After allowance has been 
made for those under training and instructors and for those whom 
it may be necessary to keep here, there must, as Lord Llewellin 
pointed out, be 1,250,000 in this country to all intents and pur- 
poses unoccupied. 

The same replies were produced by the Government spokesmen 

as on earlier occasions. These vary from military commitments 
to transport, and to determination to adhere to the age-and- 
service principle. In the House of Lords they reverted to military 
commitments, which, the Lord Chancellor said, require 2,200,000 
in the armed forces by the end of next June. These military com- 
mitments, in Europe at least, have now been specified in a written 
parliamentary answer. They cover all the tasks which one would 
expect, such as policing and reconstruction work, but they are 
entirely unconvincing. 
: In the meantime, the October demobilisation figures have been 
issued. The total number of men and women released amounted 
to 280,149. This is an increase of 131,993 over the September 
figure, but it means that if the end-year target is to be achieved, 
about 800,000 have to be released in November, a short month, 
and December, with its holiday interruptions. There is no reason 
why the rate should not be up to the extent necessary; 
and elsewhere it has been stated that it will be, but Mr Isaacs’s 
refusal in the House of Commons to commit himself on this 
point gives a somewhat unfortunate impression. 
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revolt in Azerbaijan 


News from North Persia is scanty, but any just appraisal of 
it should begin by inquiring what the Azerbaijanis are rising 
about. In August last they formed a New Democratic Party, and 
in October held a congress which demanded provincial autonomy 
in the fields of economics, of education (so that they could con- 
duct schools in their own language) and of health. They also 
asked for confiscation of the properiy of all absentee land!ords 
and “control of the activity of all state officials.’ The demands 
were tall, but might have provided a basis for discussion. They 
met with no response from Tehran partly because a weak govern- 
ment is on its last lap before elections, but also because it is pre- 
vented by the fact of Russian occupation from making any 
changes in the Russian zone. The Azerbaijanis therefore started 
amarch southwards. The Persian government sent two battalions 
po stop them, but these were turned back by the Rus- 
sians at Kasvin. Meantime an Azerbaijani delegation which flew 
to Tehran was arrested by the Persian government on arrival. 

The Russians cannot shuffle off all responsibility for this situ- 
ation. They have encouraged the Azerbaijani desire for provincial 
asonomy, and have steadily vilified Tehran. Yet before con- 
demning them for preferring to handle the troublemakers them- 
selves rather than stand by and admit Persians who would pro- 
bably, from weakness, simply resort to arrests, it is pertinent to 
consider what a British occupying force would do in similar 
circumstances. It would probably also prefer itself to hold 
the ring. 

But Russians must be prepared to face some criticism of the 
manner in which they are handling the affair. They are especi- 
ally liable to it because the establishment of an autonomous and 
grateful Azerbaijani province in North Persia would be so much 
in their interests, as constituting a bulwark for their vu'nerable 
oil installations at Baku. Even if the present Persian goverrsment 
is supine and deaf to complaints, a brusque and mortifying refusal 
to let its troops move aout its own territory is short-sighted, 
for it is an invitation to Persian nationalists of all parties to 
rally in. anti-Russian mood at the forthcoming elections. If, 
as seems possible, the Azerbaijani movernent for provincial 
autonomy within Persia is, in part, at least, spontaneous, the 
Russ‘ans would be in a much stronger position if they had let 
correspondents in to look at it and say so. As things stand, no 
one will see the affair in perspective until the Persian mission 
now announced has been to Miscow, and perhaps not until 
the evacuation of Persia takes place in March. 


* * *® 


Deadlock in Java 


The Prime Minister, at his press conference in Ottawa, said 
that the British aim in Java was to “bring the Indonesians and 
the Dutch together to settle their differences.” But it is not much 
use bringing people together unless they can find some common 
ground for beginning to negotiate, and it has to be admitted that 
the “ differences ” to be settled are of a very fundamental kind. 
Soekarno and his “ Ministers” claim to be the lawful Govern- 
ment of an independent Indonesian Republic ruling over the 
territory which used to be known as the Netherlands Indies. 
They are backed by a considerable military force, the nucleus of 
which consists of troops enlisted by the Japanese as auxiliaries 
against an Allied invasion of Java and given an up-to-date military 
training. Soekarno has made it clear that he is not interested in 
any sort of autonomy or “ dominion status” within the Nether- 
lands Kingdom. At a press conference, commenting on the Dutch 
declaration of policy made on November 6th, his secretary was 
reported as saying “‘ We do not want to have anything to do with 
the Netherlands,” and Soekarno himself “nodded gravely in 
agreement.” The Dutch have found some difficulty in putting up 
with this attitude from a man who just a year ago presided over 
the public burning of effigies of Roosevelt, Churchill and Van 
der Plas in Japanese-ocoupied Batavia. But, even in dealing with 
leaders who have not been compromised by collaboration, the 
Dutch are quite unwilling to recognise the existence of a sovereign 
Indonesian Republic or to admit the nationalists’ claim that the 
conflict is a matter for reference to the United Nations. 

The fighting in Surabaya and elsewhere has focused attention 
in this country on the Indonesian grievance at British intervention 
and there is a widespréad malaise of conscience at the thought of 
risking British lives in bolstering up a colonial empire which is 
not even our own. What is less generally appreciated is that the 
Dutch. as well as the Indonesians are suffering from a sense of 
grievance on account of our actions and inactions. Dutch officials 
Strongly criticise the British aushorities in Java for allowing re- 
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publican leaders to make propaganda broadcasts on a British- 
controlled radio. The Netherlands Press Agency has also alleged 
that four battalions of Dutch troops from Holland which reached 
Singapore were refused permission by the British to land in the 
Netherlands Indies and that the officers “had to explain to the 
troops the reason for the delay.” Britain has indeed been involved 
in Java in an unexpected, umpleasant and thankless task, but, 
whatever happens, it is essential to play straight with the Dutch 
and not to require of them any renunciation which we are not 
prepared to make in our own Asiatic territories. It can, of course, 

argued, as Professor Laski argues, that European nations in 
Asia have no other duty than to get out forthwith, but if this 
doctrine is accepted, shen British anti-imperialism should begin 
in New Delhi and Rangoon, not in Batavia. 


* x * 


The Entry into Industry 


The committee on juvenile employment service, which was 
appointed by Mr Bevin in January and consisted of representa- 
tives of the Ministries of Labour and Education, the local educa- 
tion authorities and both sides of industry, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Godfrey Ince, has made some valuable recommendations for 
improving the present somewhat haphazard methods of placing 
boys and girls in industry. On what is perhaps the chief defect 
of the existing machinery—the dual system under which the 
Ministry of Labour and the education authorities are each re- 
sponsible for administering the juvenile employment service—the 
committee was unfortunately unable to agree. Though it recog- 
nised the disadvantages of duality no King Solomon’s judgment 
could be given. 

There are well-worn arguments on both sides. In favour of the 
education authority, it may be argued that the welfare of the child 
up to the age of 18 is a continuous process from school to man- 
hood, and in favour of the Ministry of Labour, that it is the prime 
industrial authority. The committee has, however, suggested as a 
compromise that a joint national executive representing both 
Ministries, with a regional organisation, should co-ordinate and 
supervise the service, though the Ministry of Labour would be 
responsible to Parliament for its operation. This solution is frankly 
admitted to be in the nature of an experiment, and it remains to 
be seen whether it will work in practice. The mere multiplication 
of machinery will not necessarily make for greater efficiency. 

« 


The main function of the service would be to provide vocational 
guidance for the school-leaver, with the object of preventing his 
or her entry into blind-alley occupation and of attempting as far 
as possible to fit square pegs into square holes. Every boy or girl, 
it is proposed, should be compulsorily registered and should be 
able during the last year at school to obtain the fullest possible 
information about careers. Great importance is attached to the 
provision of a full school record about the child and to the school- 
leaving interview, which should be as intimate as possible and 
should be succeeded by a “follow up” interview during the first 
year of employment. Work which is unhealthy or unfit for juvenile 
labour should be prohibited by Parliament. Another recommenda- 
tion, which would require legislation, is the provision of bursaries 
to enable juveniles to train for industry away from home. The 
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committee, for reasons of practicability, is in favour of the least 
possible element of compulsion and control over juveniles. It hopes 
that, through the improved arrangements for placing and guidance, 
voluntary methods can become equally effective. It is perhaps a 
pity that no representatives of the voluntary youth organisations, 
which are after all in closer touch with the needs of adolescents 
than are Government officials, were included in the committee. 

The urgent need for an overhaul of the present juvenile employ- 
ment service and the necessity for using juvenile labour to the best 
advantage, both from the individual’s and the employer’s point of 
view can be seen from the estimate, quoted in the report, that in 
ten years’ time, as a result of the decline in the birth-rate and the 
raising of the school-leaving age, the number of boys and girls 
under 18 who are available for employment will be about half the 
present number. In the light of this fact, the chances of such 
industries as mining and cotton securing a sufficient number of 
new entrants in the inevitable scramble for juvenile labour would 
seem slender, unless they can immediately improve their condi- 
tions of employment and prospects. As for the jobs commonly 
regarded as boys’ jobs, such as errand running, hotel page boys 
and messengers, it looks as if these will have to be performed, ten 
years from now, by old-age pensioners. 


x * * 


Finance Bill 


The debate on the second reading of the Finance Bill on 
Monday produced little that was illuminating and a lot that was 
confusing. Mr Assheton strongly criticised the continuing high 
level of expenditure, which is still running at something like £14 
million a day, but it may well be that this is justified for another 
month or two while the Treasury is paying out its terminal com- 
mitments. Aftcr that a very steep fall should take place. 

Mr Dalton tried unconvincingly to prove that the cessa- 
tion of post-war tax credits was an entirely separate operation 
from the restoration—or non-restoration—of allowances and ought 
not to be reckoned with in adding up the family budget, but his 
sophistry convinced neither the House nor the country—the less 
so since he himself had taken them into account in doing his own 
Budget sums. To most people it still seems clear that the loss of 
post-war credits is not in every case compensated by the increase 
in the allowances and by the reduction in the standard rate, 
and that some taxpayers are therefore worse off. It is no 
doubt true, as the Chancellor argued, that he has succeeded in 
entirely exempting from tax a greater number of people than could 
have been achieved by simply restoring all the pre-war allowances. 
But that is a different matter from saying that everybody will be 
betier off as a result of the Budget, which was his original claim. 

Like Sir Stafford Cripps in his speech last week, the Chancellor 
had some firm words to say to the motor-car industry about the 
need for increasing exports up to §0 per cent of production before 
total taxation on the whole industry could be reduced. Nor did 
he contemplate putting motor-cars high on the priority list for the 
removal of purchase tax. Meanwhile, between now and next April, 
there would be a very careful examination of any representations to 
reduce purchase tax on other articles. At the present rate of con- 
version to civilian production it seems improbable that there will 
be, by then, such a flood of articles coming from the factories that 
the supply of many things will be anywhere near demand, and, 
therefore, the twin purposes of maintaining revenue and curtailing 
private expenditure will both be served by a continuance of the 
purchase tax. But whether that will still be true in March, 1947, is 
more doubtful. Perhaps the Chancellor was a little hasty in saying 


that he could do without a Supplementary Budget in twelve 
months’ time. 


* x * 


Voluntary Rations for Europe 


An advance summary of the Report of the Combined Food 
Board on war-time food consumption levels in the United States, 
Canada and the United Kingdom was published this week. Its 
general picture is by now fairly familiar, showing that the con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom of milk, meat, sugar, fats, and 
fruit is well below those of the other two countries, In view of the 
present discussions going on in The Times and elsewhere about 
the nation’s diet. and whether people are sufficiently nourished 
or not, the figures for the United Kingdom comparing 1935-39 
with 1945 are specially interesting. 

Supplies of calories are only 4 per cent below 1935-39, proteins 
11 per cent above, calcium 49 per cent above, iron 15 per cent 
above, vitamin C 20 per cent above. carbohydrates are the same 
as in 1935-39; fats and vitamin A are down by 13 and 10 per 
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cent respectively. Average figures conceal the extent to whi 
the increases have gone to the priority Classes ; nevertheless . 
nutritional value of Great Britain’s food supply is little worse. 
if at all—than in 1939. rF 
Those who have been arguing that the nation’s diet js so Poo 
that extra Christmas rations and other increases are all] needed 
thus find no support from these figures. But even if they wer 
right, surely the crucial test in the face of a starving Europe is no, 
whether the British are worse or better fed than in 1939, by, 
whether they need the extra food as much as the Dutch, Greek, 
Jugoslavs or Austrians. There is only one answer to this. In th. 
face of famine abroad the conscience of many monotonously by 
contfortably fed British people is sharply pricked. It is to be hoped 
that the Ministry of Food will do all it can to assist in any scheme; 
for the voluntary surrender of rations such as were advocated at 
the Albert Hall last week. The Ministry alone has the knowledge 
of rationing technique necessary to say what can be done and what 
cannot. But there should be no refusal merely on the ground oj 
administrative inconvenience. If it is awkward to give the British 
public extra rations and then make arrangements for taking back 
some of them, the Ministry should remember that it has itself 
largely created the problem by not sticking to its warning of 
months ago that there might be no Christmas supplements. The 
Minister may be right in thinking that his first job is to feed the 
people of these islands ; but it is not his only job. 


* * ™” 


Liberated Korea 


__ Dr Renner the other day compared Austria to a small boat 
with four elephanis sitting in it. In the Far East Korea js a 
boat with only two elephants in it, but this boat, unlike the 
Austrian, has never in modern times been seaworthy. Both coun- 
tries are in the special category of being neither Allied nor enemy 
states, But territories under the pre-war sovereignty of enemy 
states which are to be restored to their former independence 
and are therefore reckoned as “ liberated.” 

In Korea the American and Russian zones of occupation are 
divided by the 38th parallel of latitude. This line is quite arbi- 
trary ; it does not correspond to any geographical, administrative 
or economic division of Korea. It is said 10 have been adopted 
merely because it prolonged an operational line between American 
and Russian spheres of submarine warfare against Japan. It is 
proving just as much of a nuisance in Korea as are similar lines 
in Europe. There is no coordination between the zones and 
virtually no communication. All the coal in Korea is in the Rus- 
sian zone, but the American zone cannot get any ; public services 
and utilities which were run by the Japanese on a unitary system 
for the whole country are cut in two. Politically—though informa- 
tion about what is going on in the north is scanty—the zones 
appear to be developing on different lines. The Americans 
naturally tend to work through Koreans who have lived in the 
United States or have been educated by American missionaries 
and can speak English ; apart from this they have tried to grant 
the fullest freedom of political life and are reported to have regis- 
tered 23 many as fifty political parties. The Russians use not only 
the local unists, who are apparently well organised, but 
also the services of many Koreans whose parents or grandparents 
settled in Siberia and who have grown up as Soviet citizens. 

Even without the complication of zoning, the problems of Korea 
would be sufficiently formidable. Korea has had no independent 
existence since 1910, and before that its politics were those of a 
singularly corrupt oriental monarchy. Under Japanese rule the 
Koreans had no opportunity for self-government and nearly all 
responsible positions in administration or business were filled 
by Japanese ; the few Koreans who did have successful careers 
were Japanese-trained and favoured because of their loyalty to 
Japan. Further, Korean economy, both in agriculture and indus- 
try, was closely attached to Japan, to such a degree that the 
surgical operation by which it has been detached may produc 
gangrene unless the Allies can endow the peninsula with a new 
life of its own. The general interest of the world appears to require 
that Korea, with its too tempting strategic position, should become 
a stable, independent and viable buffer State in the midst of the 
Great Powers of the Far East. But all the victors have done s0 
far is to chop the country in two. 


* * ® 


French, Chinese and Viet Minh 


Twenty-two degrees south of the zonal demarcation line in 
Korea the 16th parallel of latitude divides the zone of Chines¢ 
occupation in Indo-China from that of South-East Asia Command. 
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The Chinese had Indo-China theoretically allotted to them as 
their operational sphere by Anglo-American agreement as far 
pack as 1942, and though they were never strong enough to invade 
the country during the war, they were authorised by the Allied 
Supreme ander after Japan’s collapse to take the sur- 
render of the Japanese forces there north of lat. 16 deg. N. The 
French never liked the arrangement, but as in August of this 
year they had no troops available on the spot to take the surrender 
themselves, they were not in a position to object. 

Thus Hanoi in the north, the administrative capital of Indo- 
China as a whole, was occupied by the Chinese, while Saigon, 
the great commercial centre in the south, was occupied by a 
British force, with a French unit which has sitice been reinforced 
both by prisoners of war locally released from captivity and by 
fresh troops brought from French Africa. In both cities, which 
are alike Annamese in population—the Annamese Being the most 
numerous and important of the peoples of Indo-China—the 
Annamese revolutionary nationalist party called the Viet Minh 
had proclaimed the independence of Annam and set up organs of 
administration while the Japanese were still in control. But occu- 
pation policies in Saigon and in Hanoi have been divergent. The 
British have not wished to be involved in local politics, but they 
recognise France as having legally sovereign rights in Indo-China 
and their actions have in fact helped the French to reassert their 
authority in the South-East Asia Command zone. 

The Chinese have shown a very benevolent neutrality 
towards the “Government” established by the Viet Minh in 
Hanoi and have not been at all helpful to the French, ‘though they 
do not openly reject the French claim to sovereignty. There is no 
time-limit for the Chinese occupation and the French have a 
suspicion that pretexts will be found for prolonging it ; certainly, 
the longer it lasts, the more time the Viet Minh will have to 
consolidate its power. The French, however, will probably soon 
have enough military strength in Indo-China to go north and 
try to re-enter Hanoi ; it remains to be seen whether China will 
withdraw gracefully from a territory which not so long ago paid 
tribute to the Chinese Emperor. 


x * * 


The Nuremberg Trials 


The trials at Nuremberg, which open as the Belsen trials 
end, are different in kind from their precursor. That was a 
relatively simple case, conducted under British law against 
prisoners who had conimitted crimes limited in scope and nature. 
The proceedings now opening are infinitely more complicated, 
both because they are a first essay at putting into practice a new 
statute for trying “ crimes against peace,” and because the indict- 
ment is so much more all-embracing. Judged from the standpoint 
of the impression created upon the world, even the simpler 
Belsen trial proved a failure. Though it seems to have appeared 
to most Englishmen as a model of fairness and propriety, it was, 
in the eyes of Germans, a mere propaganda stunt for advertising 
British justice and in those of Russians, Poles and other deportees 
a thoroughgoing travesty of just deserts. These diverse views 
arise out of a conflict between the law and common sense. 

It is doubtful if Nuremberg can avoid the same pitfall. For 
the long and short of it is that once legal procedure is adopted, 
the accused must be given a fair hearing. And if the twenty top 
Nazis are to be fairly tried for crimes with infinite ramifications 
lasting over eleven years, evidence ad lib. must be heard. Ribben- 
trop must be in a position to call Sir Horace Wilson if he wishes. 
Yet to do so turns the scene into one that offends the common 
opinion of reasonable men. Are we then to admit that no legal 
procedure can be achieved for dealing with a charge so all- 
embracing? This is arguable. It might have been wiser and more 
effective, if there had to be a judicial trial at all, to try each 
criminal on account or two or three specific and ugly items in 
his dossier, just as a blackguard who inter alia commits a murder 
is prosecuted for murder and not for having led a sinful life. 
But now, it seems, we are committed to going ahead on the 
general count and doing the best that lawyers of four nations can 
do. They will at least have set an example in Big Four relations 
if they agree upon the verdicts as harmoniously as they did upon 


the Srarute. 
* * * 


Share a House—Share a Hell ? 


Mr Bevan’s appeal to the public spirit of householders with 
rooms to spare is not, by itself, going to help much with the vast 
Problem of homelessness. Of all the day-to-day irritants of war- 
time, the domestic disruptions caused by evacuation and billeting 
of one kind and another have probably been the most unpopular 
and the least’ easy to bear with good temper. This second in- 
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cones of privacy will be accepted even less cheerfully than the 
rst. 

All the same, it is just possible that the appeal, backed by a 
new Defence Regulation, may catch a fair number of “ marginal ” 
room-letters, as well as the few who respond from a genuine civic 
conscience. This Regulation delivers the prospective landlord from 
the dilemma of (i) letting unfurnished and being unable to dis- 
lodge his tenants until they choose to go, or (ii) letting furnished 
and having to find furniture and fittings at high prices. Provided 
the rents charged are approved by the local authority, these new 
landlords can let rooms for limited periods, and may do so even 
if it is expressly forbidden in their own leases. 

An attempt 1s made (through the same Regulation) to meet the 
third, and from the domestic side, the strongest objection to 
letting rcoms, that of the sharing of kitchens, by encouraging 
local authorities to instal separate cookers. It seexns unlikely, 
though, that cookers will be available either soon enough or in 
large enough numbers to solve this problem. 

Only in the background, and for the most under-irhabited 
and lodgerless houses, is kept the final weapon of requisition. 
Mr Bevan is right. A small but useful dividend of house-room 
may come from his appeal and his new Regulation. Very little 
more would come, at this stage, from forcing unwanted lodgers 
on unwilling landlords. 

e * - 


Forty Hours a Week 


Sir Walter Citrine, who sometimes gives the impression that 
he enjoys being an enfant terrible, has reiterated the determination 
of the Trades Union Congress to press for the introduction of 
the forty-hour week. This claim may be a considerable source of 
embarrassment to the Labour Ministers charged with production 
matters and particularily to Sir Stafford Cripps at the Board of 
Trade. Sir Walter Citrine’s argument for the forty-hour week is 
apparently that the workers are entitled to expect more leisure 
as a reward for their years of war effort, and that improved 
technique and machinery can result in greater output per worker 
in a lesser number of hours. There may be a few industries where 
more could be produced in 40 hours than in 48; but they must 
be very few. The cotton trade union. representatives on the Ever- 
shed Committee have, wisely, refrained from pressing the point 
at this juncture, but the engineers are said to be renewing their 
claims. The question is, understandably, one of burning interest 
to the unions, and will have to be examined carefully by the 
Government. But in any discussions increased output must be the 
touchstone. The nation cannot afford the luxury of shorter hours 
and less output, and if improved techniques can increase produc- 
tivity the first benefit should accrue to output (and wages) rather 
than to leisure. Only when shorter hours can provide the same 
or a greater quantity of any product will it be justifiable to 


decrease hours. 
* * © 


Two “ Free’’ Elections 


This has been a week of electoral victories for National Unions 
and Fatherland Fronts. In Bulgaria more than three-quarters of 
the electorate cast their votes in favour of the Fatherland Front. 
The agrarians of the opposition boycotted the election. In Portugal 
the poll was less impressive, the opposition’s boycott being much 
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more effective than in Bulgaria. Dr Salazar’s spokesmen claimed 
at first that a heavy downpour, and not the opposition, prevented 
the electorate from displaying its enthusiasm for the regime. Alas, 
British correspondents in Lisbon have in the meantime disproved 
this naturalistic interpretation of the vote. The rain, it transpires, 
stopped just in time to allow the Portuguese to go to the polls. 

Of two dubious elections, the Bulgarian seems to have been 
the more genuine. Dr Salazar’s party of National Union is a 
single party of pur sang, while the Bulgarian Fatherland Front is 
a bloc of several parties, in which the Communists, who are now 
headed by their famous leader George Dimitrov, predominate, 
though they share power with the republican and semi-fascist 
officers of the Zveno group. In Portugal, the opposition to the 
regime comes from both the working and the middle classes. In 
Bulgaria it is confined to the survivors of the former Court cliques 
and to a moderate and democratic faction of the Agrarians. 


* * * 


Peron Worsts his Rivals 


Lip service to “free elections” is also being paid by the 
Argentine Government, although it continues to run the country 
trom its local Aldershot, the Campo de Mayo. 


The coup of October 9th, which began out of resentment 
among the generals at the popularity and machinations of a 
colonel, and unseated Colonel Peron, ended in something of a 
farce. After nine days in office, General Avalos and Admiral Lima 
found that their two-man government was unable to contro] the 
police, which sided smilingly with well-organised and emotional 
demonstrators in favour of thei: adversary. In the night of 
October 17th-18th, President Farrell, taking the line of least 
resistance, displayed Colonel Peron to a multitude of workers 
that had wept and prayed for him for six hours. Since then a 
wholly pro-Peron cabinet of soldiers has been re-instated. 

These are the conditions in which the country has this week 
begun preparations for the Presidential election of February 24th 
next. One candidate is bound to be Peron. He has the backing 
of part of the army, of the police, of a section of Argentina’s 
great Radical party, and of an inchoate mass of workers who seem 
to regard him as a saint. He has not the support of their unions. 
On this basis he has within the last week established a new 
Argentine Labour Party with a sweeping programme which in- 
cludes nationalisation of all communications and sources of 
energy, the abolition of trusts, greater freedom for the individual 
than at present exists, the establishment of greatly improved 
social services at state expense, and (British shareholders will 
be concerned to hear) “the elimination of all surface ratlway 
lines throughout the country.” The whole is presented as the plan 
of a simple ascetic who has left the army in order to devote 
his life to social reforms. 


His success at the polls depends largely upon the degree to 
which the opposition can unite against him. For the moment, the 
political parties are stung to activity by the knowledge that they 
missed an opportunity while the soldiers were quarrelling, and 
are making efforts to run a single candidate. But the range of 
their views is too great to make agreement easy. They run from 
the Conservatives and landowners through the anti-Peron Radi- 
cals (who are proverbially bad mixers) to the Communists, “It 
seems that for the moment the two latter parties, plus the Popular 
Democrats and Socialists, are prepared to agree on a Radical, 
probably Dr Tamborini. Meantsme Colonel Peron enjoys all the 
advantages afforded by martial law. He also seems to have 
at his disposal ample funds for mustering popular demonstrations 
in his favour. These are largely derived, say his critics, from 
wealthy German Nazi refugees, who are ready to pay for making 
a place like home. 


* * * 


Trade Unions in a Workers’ State 


An interesting and realistic picture-of Soviet Trade Uninism 
appears in a report issued by the delegation of the Iron and Steel 
‘Trades Confederation, which has recently returned from a visit 
to Russia. The report lays particular stress on the réle of the 
Russian Trade Unions in ion drives. It is the unions’ 
function to spur the workers on to higher efficiency and higher 
ouput. Only secondarily do they fulfil the usual Trade Union 
functions connected with workers’ wages and living conditions, 
The degree to which they are allowed to press their members’ 
claims is not very clearly defined; but, in practice, it seems 

. limited. The unions, in fact, amount to a pressure group within 
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the framework of the single state. They also 
functions of a huge and fairly efficient welfare organissice 
they are not allowed to apply their pressure to managemen 
except on certain points. Strikes are outlawed. It is, alas, im. 
possible to find out whether, in spite of this dictum, any un. 
official strikes have lately taken place in Russia. The report unde 
review is, naturally enough, silent on this important point. Years 
ago, unofficial strikes did occasionally occur. Since then they seem 
to have ceased completely, though it would probably be correg 
to class the “ go slow ” tactics, which are fairly widespread among 
Russian workers, as indirect strikes. If it were possible to compute 
the losses caused to Soviet production by “ indfrect strikes.” i, 
might be found that they exceed the losses in man-hours 
suffered by other countries through open strikes. 

The peculiar limitations placed on the activity of Russian trade 
unions are usually justified by references to the Socialist character 
of the state-employer. Since the state itself is a workers’ state—it 
is argued—the trade unions have little to do in the way of 
defending the workers’ interests. To this, the British trade unionist: 
reply with a touch of sceptical irony: 

The functions and activities of the trade union 


ar may differ to som 
extent in a Socialist state from what they are in a capitalist state 


but never, in our view, to the point that seems to be accepted in - 


the Soviet trade unions—that the workers’ principal inter 
safely be left to a workers’ Government which must scueabenstiin vn 
at all times have the interests of the workers at heart. Our faith in 


the perfection of human beings, and particularly Gove 
not yet reached that dizzy height. y tnments, has 


* *x te 
Elections in India 


The first stage in the active progress of India towards 2 
new constitution and independence has just begun. Polling fo: 
the Central Assembly has started in the province of Assam this 
week. The ejections will continue in other provinces through 
November and December and the final result should be known 
by the New Year. Thereafter, for about three months, a much 
wider electorate—about 10 per cent of the population instead of 
3 per cent—will set about the election of new Provincial Assem- 
blies, which, though less important for India’s immediate future, 
have a very large part to play in Indian politics and government. 

The issues at stake, to foreign eyes, may seem very little 
clearer now than they were when the parties first started cam- 
paigning. Congress is going to the polls with the bellicose but 
meaninglessly outworn slogan, “ Quit India.” The League is fight- 
ing under the banner of Pakistan with equal fervour and almost 
as little attention to political realities. Each party is taking out 
insurance against the final result by criticising the freedom and 
fairness of the elections. It is true, of course, that, in spite of 
British assurances, complete freedom of speech and asso- 
ciation does not exist in India. It is also true that the denial of 
postal or proxy votes to Indian Service electors js not fully com- 
pensated by a grant of leave “ subject to the exigencies of service” 
and the sanction of the commanding officer. But neither point is 
large enough to sustain a charge of substantial unfairness. 

There have been signs that Congress is feeling a certain lack 
of confidence in its chances. It is possible that Pandit Nehr’s 
inflammatory words have recently been deliberately directed 
away from the election issues (such as they are) to the Indonesian 
troubles and to the trials of “traitors.” A good many strict 
Hindu votes will be lost to the Mahasabha, which is 
putting up its Own candidates. On the other side, the Moslem 
League will probably capture a large number of Congress votes 
in the Moslem provinces. But the League seems to be far from 
certain of its support in the Punjab. 

Whatever may be the last-minute appeals 
stunts and whatever local issues may impinge upon the 
national, this election will presumably be a trial of strength and 
little else. Indian voters are hardly in a position to give a very 
clear mandate of policy ; they are asked to choose between putting 
the maximum power in Congress hands and hoping for the best, 
and putting limits on that power by strengthening a fractious 
and often uncooperative minority. This is a prelude only, while 
numbers are mustered and tactical positions taken up before the 
battle over India’s constitution begins. 


and election 


* * * 
British Council Activities 
The Report of the British Council for 1944-45, published 
this week, gives the sharp impression that we possess the 
chrysalis, but not yet the butterfly. The stage that is teft behind 
is that in which activity abroad was confined to the teaching of 
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English, and to teaching it in those subjects which can be classed 
as “culture.” Now, productions in foreign languages stretch out 
to a wider public, and books on the Co-ops. and the BBC jostle, in 
the catalogue, with old-style goods such as a film of the sleep- 
walking scene from Macbeth. The report lays welcome emphasis 
on the two-way traffic that is necessary if a proper picture of the 
way we live now is to be provided to people abroad. The Council’s 
activity in this country is too little publicised by comparison 
with its work overseas. Its welcome to foreign visitors, its arrange- 
ments for putting professional guests into touch with their 
opposite numbers here, and its promotion of clubs for foreign 
allies and students constitute some of the best work it does in any 
quarter. 

A weakness of the Report is that quantitative prowess only is 
shown. There is no evidence of any machinery for judging, at 
a policy level, of the quality of one piece of work as against 
another—for striking a balance, for instance, between the relative 
advantages of spending more on students in Turkey as against 
additional libraries in Jamaica. Another weakness—and one of 
substance—is implicit in the entry: “Chairman: Vacant.” Sir 
Malcolm Robertson resigned in June, 1945. It is now November 
and high time that so important a post was filled. Last year, the 
Council underspent, by over £1,000,000, its grant of £3,500,000 
largely for lack of personnel of the right calibre. At present, too 
many of its staff are the best that could be found in the war years. 
Some are people under whom the able do not wish to work. It 
will suffer from staff handicaps until it acquires a chairman pos- 
sessing the qualities that attract good recruits. It jis time the 
Government gave proof that it realises that, in the field of pub- 
licity, even more important than the material purveyed is the 
personality of the purveyor. 


Shorter Notes 


The political confusion in Greece has been rendered worse 
confounded by a communication issued by the King. In it he 
indicts his Regent for postponing for three years the plebiscite 
on the monarchy ; chagrin is understandable if he wants to get 
back to his thone. But he also indicts the Archbishop for forming 
a one-party government. This accusation is indefensible; no 
one has tried harder than the Archbishop to set up a coalition, 
and no one would be quicker to form a one-party government 
than the King himself. His act has provoked the Archbishop’s 


Letters to 


An End to Irish Isolation 


Sir,—Your Dublin correspondent in his otherwise admirable 
discussion of this question on November roth manages with his 
usual adroitness to introduce a few critical remarks regarding 
partition. With such contentious phrases as “the continuance 
of partition raises doubts regarding the sincerity of some of the 
great nations that profess to stand .for freedom and justice” and 
“the termination of partition is an essential condition to Ireland’s 
playing an unbiased part in international affairs,” and again “ the 
wrong done to this country,” one feels that an important object 
in view is to “ put over” a little propaganda. 

Northern Ireland General Election—An election on the basis 
of a secret adult suffrage was held in Northern Ireland this 
year with the same result, so far as partition is concerned, as 
those recorded during the past twenty years. Seriously, is it to 
be contended that the exercise of the rights of a fairly well- 
defined community constitutes a wrong to another country? The 
right to join Eire (with whom there is profound disagreement on 
questions of high policy) or to remain with Great Britain is the 
essence of freedom and justice for Northern Ireland. 

Residence Permits in Northern Ireland.—Mr de Valera now 
objects to the withdrawal of Residence Permits in Northern Ire- 
land granted to citizens of Eire. Why have Residence Permits at 
all if they cannot be withdrawn? Many thousands of men and 
women from Nagthern Ireland volunteered for the services 
during the war. They are now being demobilised. The only 
point at issue is whether the people who came into Northern 
Ireland during the war are to continue holding the jobs while 
the returning natives of the province go on the dole. Mr de 
Valera says—Yes. We say—No. Hence the withdrawal of the 


Permits. Yours faithfully, 
ALBERT E. BURNS 


Bangor, Co. Down 
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resignation. British policy in Greece has now reached, if it has 

not already passed, a turning point at which it must intervene 

E see the bias of a previous intervention that favoured the 
ight. 


* 


On November 12th, according to a parliamentary answer, 
there were 540 youths in prisons awaiting allocation to 
Borstals. The average time they had been kept in 
prison was 16 weeks. These youths are not under prison 
sentence ; many of them have not been convicted of any offence ; 
they are merely waiting for room in the Borstals to take them. 
No more convincing evidence is needed that every possible 
effort should be made by the Prison Commissioners to acquire 
more accommodation urgently. 


* 


Naturalisation is to be re-opened, after being suspended since 
1940. The Home Office has a long waiting list of those who in 
1940 had the necessary residential qualifications, but will give 
special priority to those categories deserving particular attention 
—-those who have served in H.M. Forces, or as scientists and 
technicians in the war effort, as well as those who have con- 
tributed in commerce, industry and the export trade. 


* 


The Registrar-General’s return for the June quarter of 1945 
shows another fall in the birth-rate compared with the corre- 
sponding quarter of the preceding year. The number of live 
births was 175,319, compared with 199,039 in the June quarter of 
1944, giving a rate of 16.6 per 1,000, compared with 18.9. In 
the five years prior to 1944 the average rate for the second quarter 
was 15.9. The infant mortality rate was 41 per 1,000, compared 
with an average of 52 per 1,000 im the ten preceding June 
quarters. 

* 


The question of MPs parliamentary expenses and salaries (with 
those of the under-£5,000 group of junior Ministers) is now 
passed to a Select Committee. Meanwhile, MPs are to travel free 
on public transport, including air-lines, between their homes, 
London and their constituencies as well as just between the last 
two. 


the Editor 


An Export Plan 


S1r,—I have just read your article of November 3rd, and I 
am glad to see you do not treat this matter with the complete 
complacency of our present rulers. You do however state “ Ex- 
porters are being accorded a priority for manpower and materials, 
etc., etc.” Nothing could, however, be further from the truth as 
while the present Government is amusing itself with all its 
pei Jancies—the exporter is kept right at the end of the queue. 
He is not being nationalised yet! 

Before the war this firm imported 95 per cent of the goods 
handled from the UK. To-day, however, the majority of our 
British suppliers are as good as shut, and our chief supplier 
across the Channel, which is the most modern factory of its 
kind in Europe, and used to export 60 per cent of its products, 
is being used to make dud aeroplane parts “to keep the people 
employed,” and will not be opened on the Jatest authority 
before April, 1946. The first supplies will (perhaps) be ready 
for export early in 1947, and then they will be only 1939 models. 

Although at the moment the whole world is hankering after 
British goods, you can hardly expect them to wait until 1947 
or 1948. Manufacturers elsewhere are already very busy indeed, 
and France, for instance, ought to have its shelves full by May- 
June, 1946—before many of our factories have even started up. 

However, by all means do as you suggest and take country 
by country, and tot up the total possible trade that could be 
done in each centre. What will you find? Certainly not an 
export trade in bulk of more than 50 per cent of pre-war, i.e., 
no more than one-third of what is required. 

Yours faithfully, 
V. CoaTEs 
(A. Sanderson and Sons) 
20 Rue des Petits-Champs, Paris 
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(From a Correspondent in Pittsburgh) 


Lege ne wages have already risen generally in the United States 

by about one-third above pre-war levels—and are expected 
to go on rising—the pressure on prices can only be relieved by 
a corresponding increase in productivity. This semi-mystic 
phenomenon of output per man-hour, however, is only vaguely 
understood by the general public. There have been scattered state- 
ments recently, particularly from spokesmen for the Administra- 
tion and for the labour unions, to the effect that productivity has 
increased sharply as a result of the war. If this were true, it would 
mean that wage increases need have little or no price-raising 
influence. 

The chief basis for this claim is the rapid rise in production of 
war material after Pearl Harbour, together with “ great strides in 
technological progress” resulting from the war. Yet critics can 
point to the fact that much of the rise in war output resulted from 
the application of existing mass production “know how” to 
products that had previously been made, if at all, only in small 
lots, and that the evident progress was largely a matter of bringing 
the production of unfamiliar items up to existing pre-war 
standards of efficiency in large-scale operations. They can (and do) 
further contend that, while technological gains during the war 
have admittedly been numerous and rapid, they cannot be widely 
applied to peacetime operations for several years and without 
extensive new investment. 

All of this argument, and much of what follows, concerns pro- 
ductivity in manufacturing, which normally accounts for about 
a quarter of peacetime American employment. In some other 
sectors of the economy—notably agriculture, land and air trans- 
port—marked progress can be noted, but in the broad area of 
services, which accounts for about half of total employment in 
peacetime, it is doubtful whether wartime difficulties have not 
resulted in retrogression, which must be made up before any net 
advance is shown. 

The available evidence, confined principally to manufacturing, 
is confusing enough. The Bureau of Labour Statistics issued in 
May a report of productivity and unit labour costs in 23 industries 
which were still producing in 1944 essentially the same products 
as in 1939. Of these, 14 showed advances over 1939 in output per 
man-hour, while nine showed declines. The median gain was just 
over 5 per cent. The sharpest advance was shown in the relatively 
minor ice cream industry, while the laggards included such basic 
materials as non-ferrous metals (smelting) and lumber. The 
diversity of trends in different industries is perhaps the most 
significant evidence in the report and the most widely ignored by 
the current clamour for uniform wage increase without price 
advances. 

Another scrap of evidence can be gleaned by comparing the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of manufacturing output with the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics’ data on man-hours in manufacturing. 
This comparison is subject to all the difficulties of establishing 
comparable measures of manufacturing output in the shift from 
war to peace, and, while broader, is probably a less exact measure 
than the data from the 23 industries. Manufacturing output per 
man-hour, thus measured, shows a gain from 1939 to 1944 of 15 
per cent and from 1941 to 1944 of 7 per cent. The Board’s index 
of manufacturing output, however, has increased more than either 
the total of man-hours worked or the volume of power consumed 
in manufacturing, or the output of industrial raw materials—a 
very difficult combination to justify. Practically all of the disparity 
has developed since 1941. If, on the assumption that the Federal 
Reserve index overstates the rise, the next highest measure— 
killowatt-hour consumption in acturing—is used, the result- 


ing output figure is reduced by 15 per cent for 1944, the indicated 
gain in productivity over 1939 is cancelled out, and the rise from 
1941 to 1944 is converted to an actual drop. This range of possi- 
bilities, in conjunction with the Bureau of Labour Statistics’ report 
already referred to, justifies the belief that productivity in American 
manufacturing has not changed much, cn the average, over the war 
years ; gains in some areas have been offset by losses elsewhere. 





This closely parallels the experience of the last war, when average 
productivity declined slightly between 1914 and 1919. 

On a longer view, output per manhour in American manufac. 
turing has risen dramatically and consistently. A pre-war study 
made by Solomon Fabricant for the National Bureau of Economic 
Research (“ Employment in Manufacuring, 1899-1939 ”) showed 
1939 Output per manhour more than triple that of 1899. The 
factors underlying this rise are varied. On the side of mechanisa- 
tion are the application of increased power per worker and 
improvements in machines—greater speed, precision and speciali- 
sation with expanded use of jigs and fixtures to transfer the 
requisite skill and consistency of performance as far as possible 
from the worker to the machine. Under the heading of industrial 
techniques are improved designs, simplification and standardisa- 
uon of products, |\refinements of materials, development of new 
processes (extrusion, die-casting, powder metallurgy, electronic 
heat-treating, etc.), better plant lay-out and flow of work, im- 
proved material handling equipment, job analysis, time and 
motion study, quality control and many others. Affecting the 
performance of the individual employee are improved lighting 
and ventilation, higher standards of health and safety, job train- 
ing for the development of skills, sundry security and recreation 
programmes to improve morale and incentive programmes to 
induce maximum application and effort. 

Out of this long list, the first named—application of increased 
power per worker—appears to account for 80 per cent or more 
of the increase in output per worker. This somewhat startling 
result arises from a comparison of installed horsepower in manv- 
facturing with the number of wage earners in manufacturing, as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census. Over the forty-year period 
from 1899 to 1939, manufacturing output per manhour, as 
reported by Fabricant, increased from an index of 100 to 309. 
In the same period installed horsepower per employed wage 
earner rose from an index of 100 to an index of 292. Using 
these terminal years, the increase in horsepower per wage earner 
was 95 per cent of the gain in output per manhour, but the 
proportion varies for the different combinations of years; the 
80 per cent figure is an average result for eight different com- 
binations of years. 

One partial verification of this thesis is the fact that through- 
out most of the 40-year period the indices of total manufacuring 
output could be closely approximated by multiplying the index 
of installed horsepower by an index of hours per week per wage 
earner. This strongly suggests that the volume of manufac- 
turing output is primarily a matter of the equipment available 
(always assuming it is appropriate to the task at hand) and the 
intensity of its use. The wartime implication is that the great 
rise in manufacturing output was due in part to the provision 
of additional equipment and the recruiting of additional workers 
to man it, but in much greater part to the use of the whole 
stock of machines on second and third shifts and more days per 
week, coupled with the considerable accomplishment of bring- 
ing sufficient materials to the hungry maws of the machines. 

How much of the wartime expansion in machinery and equip- 
ment will be usable (or used) in peacetime production no one 
knows, A reasonable guess appears to te about a 25 per cent 
increase over and above the 1939 stock of equipment. If, as 
appears probable, the number of wage arners in manufacturing 
has also risen since 1939 by about 25 per cent in the next year or 
two, there will have been no net increase over 1939 in the horse- 
power available per wage earner, and the primary basis of in- 
creased output per manhour will have been nullified. Here again 
the probabilities point to at best a minor net gain over the wal 
period in output per manhour in manufacturing. For the long 
run, there appears no reason why the established trend should 
cease, but in the immediate future there is scant hope that pro- 
ductivity has increased enough to prevent rising wages from 
having a direct effect on higher prices for finished products. 
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American Notes 


Opinion on Palestine 


In accepting dual responsibility with Britain for establish- 
ing a joint commmitee to examine the question of Palestine in 
relation to the Jews still in Europe, Mr Truman has deposited 
himself on rather thin political ice. It was probably with profound 
sincerity that he urged the committee “to accomplish its im- 
portant task with the greatest speed.” 

Although the announcement was welcomed by a large segment 
of the Conservative press as an end to a quarter of a century 
of criticism without responsibility, it fell far short of the hopes 
of many Congressmen and Administration leaders, of Zionists 
and other Jews in America. The flood of criticism has come not 
only from Zionists, who are notably wise in the ways of propa- 
ganda, but from Jewish organisations of every stripe ; from news- 
paper and radio commentators from left to right, and from 
Congressmen who ordinarily can find little area for agreement. 
Senator Taft, Ohio Republican, Senator Mead, New York Demo- 
crat, and Senator McKellar, Tennessee Democrat and President 
pro tempore of the Senate, gave a press conference with Rabbi 
Korff, spckesman of the thousand Jews who paraded in Wash- 
ington during Mr Attlee’s visit. They were united in demanding 
that a free and democratic Jewish Commonwealth be established 
in Palestine, with immediate concern for those homeless Jews 
who still remain in Europe and wish to emigrate. ’ 

Those members of Congress who have led the fight for free 
entry of Jews into Palestine were first restrained from carrying 
resolutions through in March of 1944, when the War Depart- 
ment considered passage of such a resolution “ prejudicial to 
the stocessful pirosecution of the war.” When this objection was 
withdrawn last October because “ political considerations now 
outweigh the military,” both Republicans and Democrats cam- 
paigning for the national elections endorsed “unrestricted immi- 
gration.” The next attempt to pass a joint congressional resolu- 
tion was frustrated by Mr Stettinius, then Secretary of State, 
who obtained postponement last December on grounds that 
passage “would be unwise from the standpoint of the general 
international situation.” The Foreign Relations Committees can- 
not now take action until the joint inquiry board submits recom- 
mendations, but every plausible type of pressure will be exerted 
to bring about an early decision. The tragic fact remains that 
fewer Jews will be alive to make a choice when the investiga- 
tion has been completed, but even those who are most vocal 
about dhe de‘ay have not offered temporary sanctuary in America. 


* x x 


Armed Forces Merger 


The Army proposal that the War and Navy Departments 
be merged into a single Department of National Defence has 
brought General Eisenhower and his opposite number in the 
Navy, Admiral Nimitz, into the Congressional arena. The General 
is for unification ; the Admiral is against. There was little left for 
either man to contribute, except authority drawn from experience 
in the European and Pacific theatres. Since it is assumed that 
neither convinced the other, both men will carry their differences 
into their new posts as Chief of Staff and Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

If the Nimitz testimony was heard with greater interest, it was 
not because he was able to add anything to the Navy’s case, which 
has thus far been best put by Mr Forrestal, the Navy Secretary. 
It so happens that in December of 1944, Admiral Nimitz, alone 
among naval leaders, favoured a plan for unification which was 
presented to him in the Pacific by a committee appointed by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Admiral’s change of mind has 
naturally provided provocative material for the columnists—for 
plausible though his reasons for switching may be, the hearings 
have taken on the character of a contest between the Army and 
Navy, with the resultant demands on loyalties. 

It is to be hoped that Eisenhower and Nimitz have spoken the 
last words on unification before Congressional Committees. For. 
whatever else this highly publicised division between the two 
military arms has failed to do, it surely has convinced observers 
and most students of military affsirs that neither the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the House nor the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate, each naturally colured by the views of its 
service, can be expected to produce the disinterested, almost 
judicial, review that is essential before a decision can be reached. 
That can best come from the type of commission suggested by 
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Mr Forrestal, who wants to be sure “ something better ” replaces 
the present machinery before it is dismantled. Such a commission 
would study the whole problem of national security requirements 
in. the light of new weapons of warfare ; it would scrutinise tactics, 
logistic methods and procurement policies ; see what substance 
there is in the claim that billions would have been saved if the 
war had been conducted under a unified system ; decide where 
guided missiles fit into the present, remodelled or entirely new 
structure which the commission would eventually recommend. 
Mr Forrestal proposes July 1, 1946, as a deadline, to dispose of 
any charge that the Navy was using tactics of delay. As head 
of such a commission he suggests Mr Baruch. 


* * * 


Prices Strain at their Ceilings 


The President’s recent speech on wages and prices has 
resulted in an intensification of industry’s drive to remove price 
controls. The cue has been given by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, which has called upon Congress to remove all 
price controls by February 15th as a prerequisite to the resump- 
tion of “free collective bargaining.” 

The Office of Price Administration has thus far succeeded in 
keeping new car prices at approximately their 1942 levels. It is 
this success that has resulted in a deluge of 25,000 telegrams 
demanding that Congressmen and Senators be present at Com- 
mittee hearings. Mr Bowles, the head of OPA, in whom one 
newspaper has said “rests the hope of the quiet millions who do 
not send delegations and dispatch telegrams,” has told the Com- 
mittee that “we are sitting uneasily on a keg of dynamite and 
they are asking us via Western Union to put the fuse to the keg.” 

Ceilings on important items of lower-priced clothing have 
recently been raised by an average of 15 per cent. The textile 
and clothing industries claim that the higher ceilings will make 
more low-priced merchandise available. Full-page advertise- 
ments inserted in newspapers by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute have explained that “until OPA authorises fair prices 
nothing can be settled through collective bargaining.” In this 
case, the Steel Products Branch of the OPA has recommended 
an increase in prices, regardless of whether higher wages result 
from the current dispute. 

There have been signs that the Reconversion Administrator, 
Mr Snyder, who in the past has given little sympathy to the 
OPA and much to the manufacturers of durable goods, is now 
moving closer to the views of Mr Bowles on the need for retaining 
some basic controls. But the support of organised labour, upon 
which OPA depended during the war, has now assumed a rather 
negative character, since most of the demands for price rises are 
generated by union demands for wage increases. Thus Mr Bowles 
must now depend upon the “quiet millions” and upon those 
members of Congress and the Administration who are for price 
control, but whose passion for it cannot compare with that of 
those who want to get back to normalcy. 


* 


The Labour-Management Conference 


It would be difficult to fabricate a more unfavourable atmo- 
sphere than that in which labour and management have convened 
to create machinery for industrial peace. For there has been no 
moratorium during the period of the Conference. The United 
States Steel Corporation has refused to bargain with the Steel 
Workers’ Union unless a rise of $7 per ton in price is guaranteed ; 
the Ford Motor Company has answered the United Automobile 
Workers’ demand for a 30 per cent increase with 31 counter 
demands on the union ; and in Detroit 325,000 General Motors 
employees are out on strike since the company refuses to agree 
to the union’s proposal to submit the demand for a 30 per cent 
wage increase, with no accompanying price rise, to arbitration. 

Within the conference chamber the atmosphere is hardly more 
harmonious, but here the battle lines have been more curiously 
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drawn. On a major proposal by Mr Murray, President of the 
CIO, to put the conference on record as recognising that collec- 
tive bargaining had often broken down “over the important 
issue of wages,” and that higher earnings are necessary to the 
country’s economy, Mr Murray found himself alone. Aligned 
against him were Mr Lewis, the United Mine Workers’ leader, 
Mr Green, President of the AFL, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manufacturers. All insisted that 
the conference confine itself to deciding upen machinery to be 
utilised when collective bargaining breaks down. The alignment 
of Mr Lewis with the AFL on this and on several less contro- 
versial issues, is sa.d to foreshadow the early return of the mine 
workers to the parent, or, more precisely, to the grandparent bedy. 
If such a merger is consummated, Mr Lewis shou'd not be ex- 
pected to spare himself in his efforts to weaken the CIO and 
manoeuvre himself into position to pick up the pieces. 

While the headlines have quite naturally played up the clashes, 
it is true that committees have been laying ground-work for 
mediation, voluntary arbitration and fact-finding. It is even 
possible that a concrete definition of collective bargaining may 
emerge from the Conference. While the usefulness of such de- 
cisions should not be underestimated, it is difficult to see how 
the basic cleavage cn wages and prices will be any nearer solu- 
tion when the Conference adjourns than it is now. The attitude of 
the Administration on wages and priccs has been called ambiguous 
and in any event certainly was not specific, and even the labour 
bodies are not united on wage-price policy. Mr Lewis only re- 
cently startled the Conference with a demand that price ceilings 
must go before “free collective bargaining” could be resumed. 


* * x 


A New Health Bill 


There would appear to be little in the health programme 
recently submitted by the President to Congress to which an 
elected legislator could object. Yet Congress, still somewhat timid 
about public welfare, bitterly fought a similar programme in the 
last session and finally allowed it to die. 

The Health Bill of 1945, now before both Houses, starts off on 
safe ground, with recommendations that federal aid be granted 
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for the construction of hospitals and health centres, for expansion 
ot public health, maternity and child health services, for medical 
education and research. It is around a proposal for compulsory 
health insurance that the fight will centre. The President recom- 
mended a plan for prepayment of medical costs by premiums 
based on incomes, which would entitle everyone to all necessary 
medical, hospital and related services. Here Congress will see the 
germ of “socialised medicine” which the powerful American 
Medical Association lobby has successfully fought for years, It 
is doubtful that they will be convinced by the President’s assur- 
ance that “this is not socialised medicine ” because patients will 
be free to choose their own doctors and doctors to accept or reject 
patients. 

It is not at all certain that the public has ever been unduly 
impressed by the picture of socialised medicine that has been 
projected by those who have fought it—one of faceless doctors 
and numbered patients, with all elements of choice and decision 
removed. Indeed, it has been said that a great untapped store of 
public pressure is capable of being released to demand passage 
ef this Bill. The public cannot have been entirely insensitive to 
the fact that five million young men, one-third of those examined, 
were not eligible for military service for health reasons, and that 
three million more had to be discharged or rehabilitated. Whether 
or not it is truly socialised medicine is likely to be an academic 
question to the 1§ million people who, according to Mr Truman, 
live in counties which have no local hospitals or none that meet 
even the most minimuni standards, or to the three million people 
who live in counties without the services of a resident physician. 
Also the tens of thousands of young doctors whose whole ex- 
perience has been .n war service might respond less to the 
reasoning of the AMA and more to the President’s statement that 
the health plan would pay most doctors more than the best they 
have received in peace-time years. 

For the present the House and Senate Bills will probably be 
confined to the pigeon-hole in which Congressmen have been 
storing the President’s “must” legislation. The combination of 
Southern Democrats and Republicans is expected to exert its 
usual efforts in committee to prevent the programme from ever 
reaching the floor of either House. Senator Taft has already said 
that a programme based on State and local control would cost less. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Crisis in Italy 


(From a Correspondent in Rome) 


November 11 

VERY day the crisis in Italy becomes more acute. A weak coali- 

tion government, which lacks sovereign powers, and was never 
intended to do more than tide things over until a Constituent 
Assembly could be elected, is faced with an economic catastrophe. 
Labour is abundant, and pre-war industrial equipment is almost 
intact ; on the other hand, Italy’s chronic poverty in raw materials 
is greatly aggravated, transport facilities have dwindled to a 
minimum (in July, 1945, freight transportation by rail was 
about 25 per cent of what was handled in 1938-39, and only 
10 per cent of Italy’s pre-war mercantile marine remains), while 
capital is concentrated in the possession of a mere handful 
of entrepreneurs. The Parri Government, which _repre- 
sents with tolerable accuracy the progressive tendencies of the 
nation, aims at two things: a gradual redistribution of wealth, 
and the revival of industry as part of the rehabilitation of Europe 
as a whole. A capital levy is envisaged, and the allocation of raw 
materials so as to favour the smaller concerns at the expense of 
huge affairs like Fiat or Montecatini, which were artificially 
fostered under Fascism. 

Amid the poverty of the times, and despite all attempts to 
penalise war profits and unscrupulous speculation, the directors 
of the very big concerns are still incredibly wealthy. These people 
were not active Fascists, but it paid them to subsidise Fascism ; 
the purge has penalised their foremen but not them. In one 
way or another they are mostly associated with the Liberal Party 
in Italy. Perhaps this explains why their contacts with the Allied 
authorities are so much better than those of other Italians ; 
perhaps this explains the readiness of Allied officers to accept 


their view that any redistribution of wealth will involve an un- 
warrantable interference with private property. 

The Italian employer to-day has genuine grievances. He is 
forbidden to dismiss his workmen unless they were active 
Fascists, were taken on after June 30, 1943, or have other re- 
sources at their disposal—this at a time when Italian industry 
is working at about 25 per cent of its average peacetime capacity. 
Labour’s output is poor because the workers are hungry and tired ; 
they expect to be provided with cheap food and clothes by their 
factory for the good reason that food and clothing can only be 
purchased at quite fantastic prices. Finally, the employer resents 
the “councils of management” which have been appointed in 
every big factory by the local Committee of National Liberation. 
These councils are intended to ensure that the notions of anti- 
Fascist patriots of Resistance days shall not now be flouted by 
the captains of industry ; but it is certain that they concern them- 
selves with politics instead of confining themselves to technical 
considerations, which alone are relevant. 

But this again is pardonable at a time when all kinds of 
pseudo-Fascist activities are apparent. The San Marco marines 
have several times attacked Socialist and Communist centres in 
Southern Italy, and other incidents reminiscent of 1921-22 have 
occurred, aggressive actions which are generally approved by 
people of monarchist sympathies, and by the adherents of the 
notorious weekly, L’ Uomo Qualunque. It is naturally impossible 
to prove that an organisation like the reactionary Movimento 
Tricolore is financed by Big Business, yet it would be difficult 
to convince oneself of the contrary, and it is certain that it is 
not only the Communists who have concealed arms at their dis- 
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posal. In Milan and Turin there is a definite impression that 
most employers are trying, by the postponement of ail necessary 
decisions, to give the new Italy enough rope to hang itself. The 
conviction that these are the employers’ tactics caused another 
short “sit-down” strike throughout Northern Italy (state em- 
ployees were specifically forbidden by the labour leaders to strike) 
on November 6th, a demonstration which cannot have done the 
employers any harm, and may rather have fortified their dilatory 
intentions. 

The wage crisis has been chronic in Italy ever since the 
liberation last spring, thanks ‘especially to the rise in prices im- 
posed by the south upon the north. The employers are right 
when they say that further wage increases only accelerate the 
inflation of the currency, but the workers are right when they 
insist that the wages paid at present are less than half what the 
barest subsistence level would dictate ; all kinds of doubtful and 
ingenious trafficking in tins of Allied rations or odd Naafi wares 
cannot compensate the average wage-earner’s family. Indeed, the 
only remedy lies in an increase of production, and this requires 
the importation of essential foodstuffs and coal which are virtually 
non-existent inside the country ; only this can restore something 
more than nominal value to the lira, which is pegged at 400 to 
the £, but is actually worth about a third of this quotation. 


A First Aid Plan 


Thanks originally to the instigation of Mr Harold Macmillan, 
all the competent bodies in Italy have banded together to work 
out a statement of Italy’s minimum essential needs, and the 
First Aid Plan for 1946 is just being published. It will be little 
less than criminal if this plan is not followed up from abroad 
in order that the labour and up-to-date industrial plant of Italy 
may be mobilised without further delay for the benefit of 
Europe. Failure to do so will, moreover, inflame feelings to a 
degree which may precipitate some grave disaster. It is generally 
said that the Communists have been losing ground on account 
of the Trieste question, on account of differences with the 
Socialists which have caused the latter to look rather towards the 
Christian-Democrats, and for other reasons. But a rising ex- 
asperation may have the opposite effect, and elections held among 
the metal-workers of Turin Jast week showed an astonishingly 
high Communist vote. These men are predominantly the Fiat 
workers, who launched Italy’s resistance to Hitler with their 
strike in March, 1943. Their vote expresses a widespread sentiment 
that the sacrifices endured by the Resistance movement were made 
in vain if the old pre-Fascist Italy, with its politics of jobbery 
and its social injustices, is to be artificially restored, the old 
Italy for whose vices, justly or unjustly, the House of Savoy is 
held responsible. 7 

As in France, the imminent elections, first local, then for the 
Constituent Assembly to be held in the spring, are likely to show 
that the mass of the people is fairly evenly divided between the 
Christian-Democrats, the Socialists and the Communists ; thanks 
to the big peasant vote, and the enfranchisement of the women, 
the Christian-Democrats are expected to head the polls. In this 
connection, last Sunday’s Pastoral Letter from Archbishop 
Schuster, Cardinal of Milan, is not without importance, not only 
because of the political claims he made on behalf of the clergy, 
but also because of his appeal to the Allies in the name of 
Lombardy. 


When you arrived in Lombardy [he declared] there was no 
fighting between us, therefore one cannot speak of an armistice ; it 
is not just that penal clauses should be applied to us. We were 
not conquered. And now there are people who are claiming the 
right to appropriate our industries and our machinery. God pre- 
vented such action by the Germans, so much the less can He 
countenance such action by our friends. 
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The Political Background in 


Mexico—l 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MEXICO CITY] 


POLITICAL interest in Mexico is at present centred on the Presi- 
dential elections to be held in July next year. After some pre- 
liminary debates in the first half of this year, the different sections 
of the PRM (Partido de la Revolucion Méxicana) endorsed the 
Presidential candidature of Miguel Aleman, who was Minister 
of the Interior during the term of office of the acting President, 
General Camacho. Owing to his candidature, Senor Aleman 
resigned his Cabinet post, and began a tour over the whole country 
to organise his followers. 


The present administration relies on the support of the PRM. 
This is not a political party in the European sense, but rather 
a political and electoral machine, whose activities were mainly 
confined to election times in order to fill administrative posts, as 
well as parliamentary seats, with supporters of the regime. 

The PRM consists of the following main groups:— 

1. CIM (Confederacion de Trabajadores de Mexico—Mexican 
Labour Confederation), with a membership estimated at between 
six to eight million. Its Secretary-General is Fidel Velasquez. 

2. The National Peasant Confederation, with a membership of 
from one and a half to two million. Its Secretary-General is Senator 
Gabriel Leyva Velasquez. 

3. The CNOP (Confederacion Nacional de Organizaciones Popu- 
lares). It includes public officials organised in trade unions and 
members of the professions, generally those belonging to the middle 
class. It is very difficult to reach a reliable estimate about its strength. 
Before the election of President Avila Camacho, the PRM also 

contained a military group ; this, however, was lately withdrawn. 
Despite the existence of a national executive committee composed 
of representatives of all these organisations, they are bound to- 
gether extremely loosely, and do not consider themselves to be 
members of the same party. 

Beside these groups, there are two important trends within 
the PRM which cut across the different classifications. 

One is the so-called “Cardenista” movement, which is 
orientated towards the ex-President, General Cardenas, whose 
Presidential term from 1934 to 1940 signifies the zenith of the 
Mexican Revolution. His Presidential record includes the distri- 
bution of land to the peasants ; legislation on peasant education ; 
the right of government employees to combine ; and the expro- 
priation of the foreign oil companies. Throughout the country, 
General Cardenas is considered to be the mo. who made Mexico 
into a nation which could insist on its own rights, and have 
them respected by foreign Powers. Despite his relative youth, 
General Cardenas is the “grand old man” of the Mexican 
Revolution, and is particularly popular with the peasantry. During 
the war he left his country estate and accepted the post of 
Minister of National Defence, to symbolise the national unity 
behind Mexico’s war effort. But as soon as the war ended, General 
Cardenas resigned, a step which was believed to be due to his 
wish not to be identified with the present administration—this 
is usually considered to represent a halt in the Mexican Revohu- 
tion by comparison with the progressive achievements of the 
Cardenas era. 


The Left Wing 


The other significant—and most left wing—current within the 
PRM is represented by Vicente Lombardo Toledano, the Presi- 
dent of the CTAL (Confederacion de Trajabadores de America 
Latina—Latin-American Labour Confederation). Toledano jis the 
mouthpiece of the most advanced groups of Mexican Labour as 
well as of the progressive groups of intellectuals and petty 
bourgeoisie. He is, without doubt, one of the most outstanding 
personalities of the Latin American Left. Nevertheless, there is no 
organised party to back him. The nearest attempt at the forma- 
tion of such an organisation was the creation of the “ Socialist 
League,” which consisted of tlree groups: one headed by Tole- 
dano himself and called “ Lombardistas ” ; a second headed by 
Nicolas Bassols, Mexican Ambassador to the Soviet Union; 
and the third, the Mexican Communist Party, headed by its 
General Secretary, Dionisio Ecinas. The Socialist League has not, 
as a means of uniting the Mexican Left, so far lived up to the 
expectations pinned on to it. 

The national Congress of the PRM, convened for the first 
Sunday of December, is to come to a formal and final decision 
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on its official presidential candidate. As Senor Aleman relies on 
the unanimous backing of all the groups comprising the PRM, 
there is no doubt that his candidature will be endorsed by an over- 
whelming majority. 


Aleman’s Policy 


Whattrend does Sefior Aleman represent among the currents of 
the Mexican Revolution? President Avila Camacho is considered 
somewhat “ Right of Centre,” while Sehor Aleman is a representa- 
tive of Mexico’s young national bourgeoisic, which means that 
he would yield to pressure from the United States only to the 
extent that is inevitable under prevailing conditions. It is hoped 
that he would maintain the traditions of the Mexican Revolution, 
especially if he is given an assurance that social reforms could 
rely on popular backing. Thus Senor Aleman’s election should 
mean: no further halt in social progress, no modification of 
agrarian policy, continued distribution of land to the peasants, 
and the consolidation of Labour’s social gains. 


Foreign Trade on the 


Continent 


Tue foreign trade of all Europe, which before the war accounted 
for roughly 4o per cent of the total world trade, is to-day, 
six months after the end of the war, still on a lower level than 
during 1940 to 1944. So far no European country has been able 
to resume foreign trade relations at the point where they were 
interrupted by the outbreak of war in September, 1939. Germany 
and Austria have been excluded for the time being from partici- 
pating in a foreign trade recovery, and their industrial production 
is virtually at a standstill. The eastern European countries are 
entirely dependent on Soviet Russia. The neutrals, Sweden and 
Switzerland, whose foreign trade before the war depended to a 
great extent on other Continental countries, have not been able to 
compensate themselves for their loss by increasing their trade 
with overseas countries ; and, with the exception of Denmark, the 
liberated countries in western Europe have, since the end of the 
war, had huge import surpluses but only small exports. 
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During the war only the neutrals, Switzerland and Sweden 
were able to maintain their industrial production, and at the end 
of the war they were ready to resume exports of industrial com- 
modities on an increased scale. This, together with the virtual 
impossibility of obtaining imports from other continental countries 
resulted in an increase in Swiss exports during the first nine 
months of 1945 to 166 per cent of the value of exports during the 
corresponding period of 1944, whereas Swiss imports decreased 
during the same period to 44.6 per cent. The same trend, although 
not so pronounced, is shown in Swedish trade returns for the 
first nine months of 1945. Compared with the same period jn 
1944 Swedish imports fell to 58.1 per cent and exports rose to 
113 per cent. It is clear that, after the virtual standstill during 
May and June, exports were resumed at once and rose consider- 
ably during the following months. Much of this export trade was, 
however, the result of relief measures to liberated countries, par- 
ticularly as regards Swedish exports, which also included shipping 
tonnage. A substantial part of the neutrals’ export trade was thus 
non-recurrent, and a further rise will depend on adequate imports 
of raw materials from overseas. The production of coal, iron and 
steel, chemicals and machinery in central Europe is not likely to be 
sufficient for exports to the neutrals. 

The slow industrial recovery of France is clearly marked by 
the fact that during the period from January to August, 1945, the 
value of exports amounted to only 27.6 per cent. of imports, 
Belgium-Luxemburg, Holland and Norway are in no _ better 
position. Since liberation, these countries’ first concern has been 
the import of foodstuffs. Holland, for example, imported from 
February to October, 1945, 1,710,000 tons of commodities, of 
which 55 per cent were foodstuffs. Denmark, on the other hand, 
was able to export, up to October, 1945, 51,458 tons of butter, 
24,175 tons of bacon and 62,520 tons of eggs. Norway is expected 
to resume exports of fish and fish products in the near future, but 
for all the liberated countries in western Europe the end of 
lend-lease deliveries has created a new situation. Their imports 
of foodstuffs and raw materials will now depend either on their 
ability to produce sufficient quantities of export commodities or 
on credits from the United States of America, Great Britain 
and the neutrals. In a considerable number of provisional trade 
agreements, France, Belgium-Luxemburg, Holland and Norway 
have resumed trade on the basis of dollar credits from the United 
States of America and Canada and credits granted by Sweden and 
Switzerland. Provisional trade agreements between the liberated 
countries themselves have had the character more of compensatory 
trade. Most of them have stipulated the exchange of commodities 
on so-called mutual credits so that, during a period of six months, 
trade between the respective countries is balanced in imports and 
exports. This method cannot lead to a full restoration of normal 
trade relations. Bilateral agreements on a purely compensatory basis 
such as these tend to restrict foreign trade to a low level. 


Trade with Russia 


In eastern Europe, entirely different conditions have obtained 
with the end of the war. Before 1939 trade relations between 
Russia and the eastern countries, except Poland, hardly existed, 
whereas Russia has now become the sole trading partner for most 
of them. Only Poland and Czechoslovakia form an excwption. 
Poland has concluded provisional trade agreements with Sweden 
and Denmark, and discussions are proceeding with Italy. Czecho- 
slovakia has reached an agreement with France. The exchange of 
commodities was fixed preliminarily at Frs. 400 million, but it is 
doubtful whether the state of the railways and inland waterways 
will allow the resumption of foreign trade between the two 
countries. 

Trade relations between most of the eastern countries and Soviet 
Russia are governed by the payment of reparations. In comparison 
with actual production in Finland, Roumania and Hungary, 
reparation payments are so large that all the available foodstuffs 
and raw materials will be needed for exports to Russia on repara- 
tions account for a considerable number of years. Trade other 
than deliveries for reparations is based on the compensatory 
exchange of raw materials against manufactured articles. The 
new trade agreements between Soviet Russia and Roumania and 
Hungary, for example, make these countries virtual dependencies 
of Soviet Russia. Mixed Russian-Hungarian and Russian- 
Roumanian state companies have been formed for important 
industries. At the same time, Russia claims a part of Poland’s 
industrial production. Under the terms of the Russian-Polish 
agreement, Poland will deliver during its first year, that is in 1946, 
8 million tons of coal and during the next four years 13 million 
tons of coal annually. This would mean that, out of the full 
peace-time coal production of the combined Polish and German 
Silesian coal mines, roughly 20 per cent would have to be 
delivered to Soviet Russia. At the same time Poland has agreed 
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to export coal to Sweden, Denmark and Italy, although at present 
deliveries are small because of transport difficulties. 

Under the Russian occupation most of the eastern countries 
have concluded interim trade agreements with each other, but 
the actual terms of these are not yet known. Czechoslovakia is 
the Centre of these agreements. Its industry has remained largely 
intact, and with imports of raw materials it could supply sub- 
stantial quantities of machinery, glass, earthenware, textiles, shoes 
and rubber manufactures. Russia has at the same time promised 
deliveries of coal from the German mines. A characteristic 
feature in all eastern countries is that foreign trade has become 
a full state monopoly in one form or another. 

The general impression of European foreign trade is that the 
numerous trade agreements, in the west as well as in the east, 
go farther than is justified by the state of production and trans- 
port. The productive capacity of the Continent considered as 
a whole has been greatly reduced, which means that foreign trade 
will remain on a low level for many years. 

At the moment, eastern Europe and a considerable part of 
central Europe have passed into Russia’s economic orbit. Trade 
relations between east and west in Europe have disappeared. 
Western Europe, on the other hand, which must dispense with 
the coal and industrial manufactures of central Europe, will 
depend on overseas supplies, which in their turn will depend on 
credits until the restoration of European industries has been 
achieved. 


Venezuela’s Revolution 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AMERICA] 


October 23rd 

In Venezuela a group of army officers, none said to be more than 
35 years old or above the rank of Major, has overthrown the 
Government of General Medina, who was approaching the end 
of his five-year term of office, and has announced a Provisional 
Government of ten members. Seven of them represent Venezuela’s 
oldest opposition party, the predominantly Socialist Accion 
Democratica, whose general secretary, R6mulo Betencourt, is now 
Provisional President. He has declared that Accién Democratica 
had no hand in planning the revolution, but welcomed its aims 
—of which it has become the chief instrument. According to an 
army spokesman, these aims are “free elections, government by 
the people, and the army’s withdrawal from politics.” 

A parallel with Argentine events is easier to draw than to justify. 
At the best it seems superficial, at the worst entirely misleading. 
The army has always been a political force in Venezuela, but its 
sponsorship of a left-wing movement is a departure from prece- 
dent. Without some consideration of Venezuela’s electoral struc- 
ture and the comparatively recent growth of its party politics, the 
coup d’état, which is essentially a move to destroy the Govern- 
ment’s traditional monopoly of voting power, loses much of its 
meaning. 

At the turn of the century, the dictatorship of Cipriano Castro 
led to the feudal tyranny of his henchman and usurper, Juan 
Vicente Gomez. For a quarter of a century, until his death in 
1935, Gomez suppressed all regional autonomy and _ strangled 
political life in the nominally federated United States of Vene- 
zuela. To his successor and former War Minister, General Lopez 
Contreras, fell the task of restoring the constitutional machinery. 
Progress was slow, and his new Constitution of 1936 still with- 
held full political freedom. He was spoken of as “the shade of 
Gomez.” Only with General Medina’s accession in I94I was 
political opposition given a chance to express itself. 

Apart from the Partido Democratino Venezolano, which is the 
Government’s instrument, Accién Democratica was for some 
time the only organised party. It was led by Rémulo Galleges, 
one of Latin America’s best-known novelists, a former Minister 
of Education, and an exile under Gomez. He was General 
Medina’s only opponent at the Presidential elections in 1941. Later 
the Unién Popular Venezolana and the Unyjén Municipal (both 
left-wing movements) also achieved legality. On the eve of the 
revolution, the Communist Party, which had supported the 
Unién Popular Venezolana, a working-class movement, was 
granted separate recognition. These and other developments un- 
doubtedly mark General Medina’s regime as the most progressive 
yet known in Venezuela. The war inevitably brought distress to 
a country that imports almost half of its food supplies ; its cost 
of living is among the highest on the continent. But a start was 
made with plans for agrarian reform, the diversification of pro- 
duction, public works and social assistance. Venezuela has no 
external debt, and such schemes have absorbed an increasing 
share of its all-important petroleum rovalties (which by an agree- 
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ment signed in 1943 were raised to 16} per cent of production). 
Politically, however, the country is still in transition between the 
feudalism of Gomez and the realities of representative govern- 
ment. 

Constitutional reforms, which might he!p this transition, had 
been suggested by President Medina. They are still largely 
potential, The opposition parties which he has allowed to emerge 
have gained ground in the country, but not in Congress, whose 
vote elects the President. Under the federal constitution only 
state and municipal authorities are elected by direct vote. The 
road to Congress lies, in the case of senators, through election by 
the state legislatures, and in the case of deputies through election 
by the municipal councils. Congressional, state and municipal elec- 
tions in 1943 determined the composition of Congress and, there- 
fore, its choice of candidates in the Presidential elections fixed for 
April, 1946. At least 118 of Venezuela’s 138 Congressmen be- 
longed to the Government’s Partido Democrdtico Venezolano. In 
their hands lay the choice of General Medina’s successor. 


This was the position when, a few weeks ago, a rift appeared 
in the Government party. Its chosen candidate to contest next 
April’s elections was Dr Didégenes Escalante, lately Ambassador in 
Washington. When he withdrew because of illness his place was 
taken by Dr Angel Biaggini, Minister of Agriculture. Meanwhile, 
however, the septuagenarian General Lopez Contreras, “the 
shade of Gomez,” had alarmed the opposition parties, and per- 
haps a moderate element in the Government party, by returning 
to the fray. From the more reactionary pro-Government elements 
he carved out a new party, the Partido Republicano Democrdtico, 
and launched his own candidacy. 

Faced by the prospect of a struggle for power between the 
“transitionists ” supporting Dr Biaggini and the Conservatives 
grouped round General Lopez Contreras, neither of whom en- 
joyed the opposition’s support, Accién Democrdtica made a last- 
minute bid for constitutional reform before the elections. Sup- 
ported by the Union Popular Venezolana, it proposed the election, 
under the present system, of a provisional President to serve for 
one year, during which Congress would modify the electoral 
laws to provide for direct and secret voting at subsequent Presi- 
dential elections. The Partido Democrdtico Venezolano rejected 
the proposal, claiming that General Medina’s own amendments 
to introduce direct voting were to be discussed at the next 
Congressional sessions, that is, after his successor had been 
appointed. 

Only a few days separated this rebuff from the revolution 
which broke out on October 18th. While it was taking place, 
there were contradictory reports about the attitude of the Com- 
munists. A likely explanation is that members of the Union 
Popular Venezolana including Communists did, in fact, resort to 
arms to oppose the rebels (who included a militia improvised by 
Accién Democratica) under the impression that the attempted coup 
was in favour of General Lopez Contreras. In whe light of the 
victorious Junta’s earliest manifestos, it appears increasingly clear 
that the coup was directed against the reactionary forces of which 
General Lopez Contreras is generally considered to be the symbol, 
and that the blow was struck, not to reverse the progressive 
trends of the Medina regime, but to ensure a voice in the next 
Presidential elections for the political forces that have matured 
under it. 


New Programme 


The leader of the Junta, Rémulo Betencourt, has declared that 
its only arbitrary act will be to call elections for a constituent 
assembly which would amend the Constitution in time for elec- 
tions next April. It is also announced that with the possible 
exception of the War Minister, all the members of the present 
Junta will be civilians, and that none of them will stand for the 
Presidency. Romulo Galleges, who is 61 years old, has been 
mentioned as the likely candidate of Accién Democrdtica, and 
full freedom for the other political parties has been promised. 
The latest manifesto issued by the Junta is a programme of six 
points ; it comprises universal suffrage above the age of 18; 
the elimination of official bribery; measures to combat food 
shortages by agricultural development, planned immigation and 
co-operation with the United Nations ; closer relations with the 
United States and the encouragement of foreign investors ; new 
labour laws to raise the workers’ standard of living, and permit 
their organisation with due safeguards to protect and encourage 
capital ; and, lastly, a larger budget for education than for defence. 
Last year, defence accounted for 11 per cent of the national ex- 
penditure against 7 per cent devoted to education. This pro- 
gramme has evidently aroused wide sympathy within the 
country, including that of industrial and commercial interests 
and the Church. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Short Bond Problems 


HE Chancellor’s threat of still cheaper money has produced 

a curious situation in the short bond market, and one 
that may well make his presumed goal even more difficult to 
attain than it first seemed. This is in marked contrast with past 
experience. Ever since 1932, when ballyhoo plus the injection 
of new credit into a closed capital market enabled Mr Chamber- 
lain to work the miracle, as it then seemed, of converting 
£2,000 million of 5 per cent War Loan, it has been generaily 
taken for granted that a Chancellor armed with powers to dragoon 
the market could do almost anything he pleased. That being 
the general view, there was the further presumption that market 
psychology would always do a large part of the work for him. 
A determined Chancellor, it was thought, had only to say 
firmly that he intended to establish rates on the basis of x per 
cent, whereupon speculative buyers would quickly push yields 
down towards that level. The road to x per cent would be 
cleared almost automatically. Mr Dalton is certainly a deter- 
mined Chancellor, and his powers are certainly not less than 
those of his predecessors. Yet there has been no automatic 
clearing of the road on this occasion. 

There are some, perhaps, who would like to construe this 
as a first machination by the wicked City against a Labour 
Chancellor. But they would be quite wrong. The clue to the 
situation lies in the peculiarities of the short bond market. 

In one respect, the response to the announcement of the 
Chancellor’s programme, and especially to the hint that present 
interest rates may not be obtainable after the “ Thanksgiving ” 
campaign closes at the end of this month, has been quite 
orthocox. Investors are trying hard to secure those rates for as 
long as possible. They have developed a keen appetite for the 
longer-dated but not the irredeemable stocks. But their purchases 
have not produced a proportionate fall in yields on these stocks 
on the market, because, under the tap system, the supply rises 
automatically with the demand. Only a part of the movement 
has been concentrated upon the fixed supply of securities 
available through the market. In the past four weeks, sales of 
Savings Threes, which have a life of at least twenty years, 
have totalled £173 million, and the weekly average of 
£43 million has surpassed even the best figure of the period 
affected by London’s “ Thanksgiving ” week. In the ten weeks 
before that campaign opened, the average sale was no more 
than {£7.85 million. Moreover, a substantial proportion of these 
purchases of longer-dated securities, largely through the tap, has 
been financed by sales of short-dated securities. While the market 
has derived only partial benefit from the purchases, it has met 
the full force of the sales. 

* 


Pressure upon the short bond market has been accentuated, 
moreover, by a further factor. Logic suggests that if Mr Dalton 
wants to assault the basic interest structure, he must progress 
to the long-dated stocks by way of the short and medium-term 
securities. He has already cut short money rates, so that the 
short bonds are next on the list. The earlier assumption, upon 
which the market valuations of these securities were based, 
that redemption would not take place until the final repayment 
date, may no longer be dependable. Revaluation on the basis 
of repayment at the earliest date has cancelled a large part of 
the premium at which these issues stood over par. These two 
influences, the switches into long-dated securities and the fear 
of loss on redemption of the shorts, have combined to raise 
the return on even the shortest money market securities almost 
to 2} per cent. And that is presumably the Chancellor’s 


maximum target rate for borrowing at long-term. So long as 
this situation obtains, any orthodox route to cheaper money 
on long-term is pretty effectively barred. 

This is an anomalous position. Normally, the very shortest 
securities are pushed quite outside the range of the ordinary 
investor by the competition of institutional investors, and 
especially the money market houses, which are able to charge 
any redemption losses against profits for tax purposes. Such 
houses can profitably pay much higher prices than would be 
reasonable for an investor who must meet any redemption loss 
out of taxed income. Ordinarily, therefore, a Chancellor’s road 
to cheaper long-term borrowing, however difficult, is never 
blocked at the outset by high yields on the shortest securities. 
Moreover, the yields on these securities can be readily scaled 
down by the simple expedient of reducing short money rates, 
for what the money market can afford to pay for short bonds 
depends on the cost of the money they borrow to finance them. 


* 


The Chancellor started by taking this obvious step, but the 
results have been the reverse of what is customary. Short bonds 
have fallen when in other circumstances they would have risen. 
And instead of being held at levels that would keep them in 
the technically closed circuit of the institutional investors, they 
are now potentially available for general circulation. The 
authorities may want the general investor to accept 25 per cent 
at long-term. But at present he can have 2} per cent and 
liquidity too. 

The main reason for this unusual response to a fall in short 
money rates lies in the fact that the elasticity of the bond 
market, now mainly comprising the discount market, is not 
unlimited. Its absorbing capacity, nevertheless, is vastly greater 
than it was a few years ago. During the war there has been a 
silent revolution in Lombard Street. In the quinquennium 
before 1939 the discount market did indeed deal substantially 
and increasingly in short bonds, but the tradition that this was 
not quite respectable business for a discount house still lingered. 
The tacit assumption was that bond-dealing must be tolerated 
simply as a means of keeping discount market machinery in 
working order until its bill-dealing functions revived. 

In the latest quinquennium both the prejudice and the 
assumption have been swept away. Government policy, analysed 
in an article in The Economist three weeks ago, of meeting a 
large slice of its war needs by. tap issues of relatively short 
bonds, offered on terms that make little appeal to the general 
public, would have created an insuperable problem for the 
gilt-edged market if the discount market had not been available 
to give relief. To maintain continuous dealing facilities and 
smooth price adjustments in securities of so specialised a char- 
acter, and held in such large blocks, as these short bonds 
requires a very large, and very elastic, market pool. The 
discount market, with its ability to command large floating 
resources and its expert knowledge of securities of precisely 
this type, seemed the ideal instrument for the purpose. 
Throughout the war, as the supply of short bonds grew, the 
discount houses have steadily expanded their bond operations, 
with the full support of the authorities. Now it is recognised 
that a “ money market security,” formerly limited to a currency 
of three years by general convention, may extend to five years, 
and even longer securities are sometimes held in portfolio, in 
strictly limited quantities. Bond dealing has become legitimised, 
and, if not yet the primary function of the discount market, is 
certainly as important as its bill dealing function. 
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In effect, the short bond market in the past decade has moved 
from Throgmorion Street to Lombard Street. Its absorbing 
capacity, at full streich, can only be estimated, but is probably 
not less than £170 million and may be appreciably more. 
This is a very much larger figure than that of pre-war days, 
and through the war period the market capacity has been fully 
equal to any strain imposed upon it. The major stresses in the 
past have arisen on the eve of the annual savings drives, when 
institutional investors outside the market (including the banks) 
have been in the habit of selling short securities in order to 
make room in their portfolios for the subscriptions that are 
expected of them in the various savings “ weeks.” Comparable 
pressures have arisen—notably in the autumn of last year—just 
before each successive 24 per cent issue has been withdrawn 
from the tap. On these occasions, there are bumper subscrip- 
tions from specialist investors because, by buying at the last 
moment, they get a slice of each issue at the minimum life at 
which it is available at par. These operations, too, are financed 
by sales of short bonds. ' 

It is in circumstances such as these that the discount market 
shock absorber has most noticeably come into play. On each 
occasion it tas absorbed the offerings and thus has ensured a 
smooth price adjustment. In recent weeks, however, the 
mechanism has worked a good deal less smoothly than in the 
past. The market has had to face a double pressure—first, the 
expected sales on the eve of the “ Thanksgiving” campaign, 
and secondly, the unexpected sales caused by the threat of still 
cheaper money. When the second pressure was superimposed 
on the first, the market’s absorbing copacity was already 
stretched close to its iimits. But for this the resultant sales of 
shorts would have produced much smaller falls in prices than 
have actually occurred. And even in the shortest issue of all, the 
2} per cent National War Bonds, 1945-47, which are callable on 
any interest date now, the effect of the possibility of increased 
redemption loss through repayment before the final date would 
have been offset by the cheaper terms upon which the market 
can now borrow to finance its purchases. If the resources were 
available, there would certainly be no reluctance on the part of 
the discount market to give large support: the handsome 
margins available to it through the war period have now been 
increased at both ends, first by the 4} per cent reduction in the 
cost of borrowing on bond collateral and secondly by the fall in 
bond prices. Hence both the fact that nearly 2} per cent can be 
obtained on the shortest securities, and the very uneven move- 
ments in prices in the past few weeks, must be attributed 
to the absence of the normal resilience in the market. 


* 


This situation would merit careful examination even if it were 
not of crucial importance for a Chancellor who wants to scale 
down the whole interest structure. The new mechanism of the 
market has so far functioned only undez fair-weather conditions. 
It has faced, as yet, only technical and temporary stresses, 
without any change in the secular trend. During the war, even 
during the phases of selling, there has never been the slightest 
reason to doubt that the weight of money accumulating in the 
general circulation would rapidly and automatically relieve the 
pressure on the central pool. And the spasms of pressure have 
resulted mainly from the nice calculations of the most specialised 
holders ; the main holdings, almost certainly those of industry, 
have probably been hardly disturbed. They have grown naturally, 
as idle depreciation funds and the like have piled up. Now, 
however, the national economy faces the period in which in- 
dustry’s idle reserves must be spent. The additional institutional 
savers of wartime will become spenders, and it is the general 
public that must take up the strain. The needs of reconversion, 
in its widest sense, will absorb most of the slack that will be 
created by the reduction in the Government’s own borrowings. 
This means that the short bond market is likely to come under 
substantial and continuous pressure. If the resources of that 
market are not equal to the technical and temporary stresses of 
a threat of cheaper money, how will they stand up to a period of 
major redistribution of investment holdings? 

One solution might be to permit the discount market to 
increase its capital. Certainly, the market’s capitalisation in rela- 
tion to the size of its book is now far out of line with the 
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standards that were deemed reasonable before the war. The war- 
time expansion of its bond dealings has been tounded mainly 
upon the legitimisation of these operations and only to a small 
extent upon additional resources. But this particular solution is 
perhaps one that is not likely to appeal to a Labour Chancellor ; 
and, at a time when the over-riding need is for industrial 
development, the appearance of new issues for financial purposes 
might also be undesirable psychologically. The only alternative 
way of increasing market capacity would be to relax the con- 
ventional rules that hold market books in check—the official 
view of what constitutes a reasonable ratio between resources 
and commitments, and the margins that lenders require on 
securities lodged as collateral. Such a step, which would shock 
the financial purists in any case, would be most inappropriate 
at a time when, in a free market, interest rates would be tending 
to rise. And it would certainly be regarded as an ominous first 
use of Clause 4. At the other extreme of opinion, an inflation of 
market turnover, and therefore of market profits, might seem to 
be politically even less acceptable than an expansion of its capital. 

But what, in any case, of the Chancellor’s cheaper money 
programme? Inadequate resilience in the bond market during 
the phase of industrial reconversion would add greatly to his 
difficulties. Even with the best market facilities, his problem 
would be formidable. The gilt-edged structure, as the recent 
analysis in these columns showed, now ensures an ample supply 
of short bonds for the discount market at least until 1961. 
Moreover, the maturities are evenly spread. If it is assumed that 
loans carrying 33 per cent or more will be repaid at their earliest 
date, and other issues at their latest date, there will be substantial 
repayments in every year, save only 1955. This is an ideal 
prospect for the discount market, but a disconcerting one for 
Mr Dalton. Suppose he tries to remove the obstacle of a 2} per 
cent return on the shortest securities by repaying those now 
callable, and replacing them by another short carrying 2 per cent 
or less; some £1,200 million of 24 per cent securities could then 
be called for repayment by August 15th next. The replacement 
security would not interest the outside investor, and, in present 
circumstances it is questionable whether it would interest the 
institutional investor either, for on August Ist next a further 
block of 23 per cent securities—no less than £714 million— 
comes within the money market range. The institutional inves- 
tor, with so large a prospective choice of short securities 
carrying 23 per cent before him, could afford to ignore the 
Chancellor’s 2 per cent issue, just as he ignored the 13 per cent 
Exchequer Bonds. 

From the viewpoint of wider strategy, that would perhaps 
not matter much if only the expedient succeeded in removing 
the 25 per cent yield obstacle. After all, the authorities could 
swallow the medicine themselves, just as they swallowed the 
Exchequer Bonds (though a draught as potent as £1,200 million 
would produce not a little internal discomfort). But would the 
25 per cent yield be removed? The repayment of one callable 
issue would intensify expectations of early repayment of the 
next on the list, and the ordinary holder would at once seek a 
more permanent resting place. At each fresh attempt, invest- 
ment switching, of the kind that has produced the present 
market indigestion, would intensify the secular pressure on the 
short bond position caused by industrial reconversion. Hence 
there would be a persistent tendency for the prices of the short 
bonds to be determined by the general holders and not by the 
specialist houses. And that means that even the shortest securities 
could not rise very much above par. 

The Chancellor has set his officials as pretty a puzzle as they 
have had for many a year. A widening of the market would 
help, but it is not certain that it would provide a complete 
solution. Probably there is no solution which is both complete 
and reasonably orthodox. This time, it seems, the now 
customary technique of glutting a closed system with credit 
will not suffice to push investors in the direction the Chancellor 
wants them to go. Failing that, his orfly course might be to 
support the short bond market on the grand scale, absorbing 
all offerings, and meeting the repayments as they fall due, from 
the proceeds of floating debt borrowing. After the last war, the 
problem was to fund the debt. After this war, is the process 
to be a huge and continuous unfunding? This is Mr Dalton’s 
unenviable problem. 
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Cotton Wage Charter 


HE cotton industry has always confused and confounded 

people who do not happen to live in Lancashire. Its 
bewildering variety of processes, its mass of different under- 
takings and trade unions, and above all its complex wage struc- 
ture, have defied outside analysis. To a layman, Mr Justice 
Evershed, with a sound general knowledge of industry and 
economics, but without any previous experience of the cotton 
trade, has fallen the arduous task of disentangling the maze and 
producing a new wage code from the jigsaw puzzle of cotton 
spinning wage rates. Sir Raymond Evershed, with a committee 
of four employers and four trade union representatives, has put 
forward a workmanlike scheme designed to guarantee con- 
tinuity of employment and to increase the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of those engaged in the industry. 

The immediate reason for the appointment of the Evershed 
Committee was one of expediency. The Government realised 
this summer that shortage of labour in the cotton spinning 
industry was in danger not only of retarding Lancashire’s recon- 
version to peacetime production, but of hampering the restora- 
tion of the export trades. The industry, having lost labour 
during six years of wa, is now faced with the need to find 
90,000 workers in the spinning, cardings and doubling sections 
at once to raise its manpower to the pre-war level. The 
Evershed Committee starts from the premise that present 
wages and conditions of employment in cotton are not likely 
to attract workers, so long as alternative employment is avail- 
able, while the record of the pre-war years has given the industry 
a bad name. As it observes 

The history of the fortunes made and lost, of the struggle 
for better conditions and of the disaster of unemployment and 
under-employment, has left in the minds of many operatives 
a feeling of past injustice and future insecurity. 

The committee makes detailed recommendations on wages 
and staffing methods only, but it touches upon the wider issues 
which have a bearing on recruitment. It recognises the need for 
improving welfare arrangements and working conditions, 
which in the majority of mills are below accepted modern 
standards, and suggests that joint welfare committees or coun- 
cils should be set up. It bases its recommendations on the 
assumption that there will be a general national plan for the 
utilisation of economic resources and that, in Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
own words, the Government would “ assist the industry to the 
best of their ability.” An essential condition for the successful 
carrying out of its proposals, which is stressed throughout the 
report, is the maximum degree of co-operation between em- 
ployers and operatives in an effort to raise efficiency and 
modernise the industry. This implies, on the employers’ side, 
readiness to adopt technical improvements and scientific 
methods, and on the operatives’ side, willingness to work and 
to accept the necessary technical advances. The report goes 
so far as to suggest that industrial agreements should contain 
a clause providing that new machines or methods should 
only be introduced after consultation with the trade unions, 
in order to ensure the co-operation and confidence of the 
operatives in modernising production. In the words of the 
committee, 

If the Lancashire cotton industry is to retain its position 
in world commerce it must have due regard to conditions 
affecting industry in 1945. 

This is undeniable ; but the agreements might also contain 
the familiar contract clause that the consent of the unions is 
not to be unreasonably withheld. 


* 


It is against this wider background that the committee’s 
detailed recommendations for changing the wage structure of 
the spinning industry should be considered. Five broad prin- 
ciples are laid down as fundamental to this long overdue 
revision. 

1. The establishment of a single or uniform code of wage 
ascertainment for each section of the industry. At present 


there are a number of different wage “ lists.” In the mule spin- 
ning section alone, there are six different lists—Oldham, Bolton, 
Ashton, Hyde, Preston and Blackburn. This has resulted in 
divergences not only between localities, but between the earn- 
ings of operatives engaged on similar tasks, and the variations, 
which may have been appropriate in the nineteenth century, 
have become completely meaningless under present-day condi- 
tions. Many anomalies and illogicalities in wage arrangements 
would be removed, such as the practice in mule spinning 
whereby the wages of the assistant spinner are partly paid by 
the spinner or minder and not exclusively by the employer, and 
the practice of “ sharing absentees’ wages.” 


2. Incorporation of existing bonuses in rates. The committee 
proposes that percentage bonuses or flat rate additions should 
be incorporated in wage rates, which would become known as 
the “ 1945 rates.” 

3. Minimum time rates plus piece rate incentive. It is pro- 
posed that wages should continue to be calculated in terms of 
a time rate at so much per week and per hour. The 48-hour 
week would be retained, as the unions, in the interests of pro- 
duction, sensibly decided not to press their demand for a 40-hour 
week at this stage. The principle of the “guaranteed week” which 
has operated during the war under the Essential Work Order 
would be maintained and thus provide the security of employ- 
ment which has been so lacking in the past. The piece rate 
system would be continued, in order to provide the necessary 
incentive to increased production, but there should be greater 
flexibility in the working out of rates. Piece rates would normally 
be such that the operative of average industry and ability would 
be able to earn 20 per cent above the time-rate minimum, and 
piece rate earnings would increase correspondingly with output. 
Where an individual’s greater production is attributable to im- 
proved machinery or methods, it is suggested that the benefit 
should go in part to the firm and in part to the operative. 


4. Organisation on the basis of adult occupation. The motive 
behind this recommendation is the decline in juvenile entry to 
the industry. Lancashire can no longer look forward to an 
abundant supply of juvenile labour, upon which it tended to 
rely in the past. Not only is the birthrate falling, but parents 
and school teachers (just as they did in mining) discouraged 
children from entering an industry which was thought to hold 
no security and no prospects. This means that in future much 
work hitherto performed by boys and girls will have to be 
undertaken by adults. The committee recognises that if young 
boys and girls are to be attracted to cotton, the industry must 
not only pay enhanced wages, but must eliminate blind-alley 
work and offer prospects of promotion. To this end, it proposes 
the introduction of “ wage for age” scales and urges the need 
for systematic training and apprenticeship schemes. 

The cotton industry has also been able to draw on plentiful 
and “ cheap ” female labour, and at the moment, women repre- 
sent about 65 per cent of the spinning labour force. It seems 
inevitable that this proportion will decline, for if the general 
level of wages is raised, employers will tend to prefer men 
(except in certain essentially female jobs). The rate of wastage, 
especially among married women, is high, and so is their rate 
of sickness and absenteeism. The committee proposes a classi- 
fication of the jobs to be undertaken by men and women, which 
would relieve women of the heaviest and most unsuitable duties 
(such as work on draw frames), and it lays down the principle 
that wages should be related to the job, and not to the sex of 
the operative. This recommendation, which precedes the report 
of the Royal Commission on Equal Pay, is particularly important 
in its application to an industry which employs predominantly 
female labour. 


5. The separation of skilled and unskilled duties. This prin- 
ciple, likewise, is intended to introduce a scientific classification 
of jobs and to raise the status of skilled workers. At present, 
skilled cardroom operatives, such as strippers and grinders, have 
been expected to perform many extraneous and ancillary duties, 
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with a consequent loss of production and waste of skill. These 
duties should in future be undertaken by less skilled workers 
such as lap carriers and can tenters. 

These five principles would apply to all sections and pro- 
cesses in the industry and would lead to a radical reorganisa- 
tion of the present haphazard staffing methods. The detailed 
application of the principles is of technical rather than general 
interest, but it is worth recording some of the improvements 


in wages which are proposed. The following comparisons will 
give an indication of the increases : — 


Current Evershed 

Gross Proposals 

Wages (Minima) 

£ s. d. £5 Ss 

OLtON TOOM, ROAG MAM cceverccccssorcscccoce ‘ 4 0 0 410 0 

‘. Fe MME, Sse sis sco cidees tine 310 0 40 0 

Blowing room, average per man............. 416 0 5 8 4 
Cardroom— 

Stripper and grinder .............cesseeeeeees 418 0 513 4 

Ne MEME... Silos hic taidcdeslecabic ow Cate 216 0 3 0 5 

Lap carrier (new job) .....:.c.csversescorsess oe 400 

EE BR DONB 5 sce cbs svnissesdeseseccavecesssepeeds 43 0 415 0 

Other cine room labour «......¢.0<0b0-s0cbeooace 517 0 400 

Ring doffers, normal average ..............46 270 310 0 


Ring spinners, employed on a day-wage basis, earn at present 
from {£3 Is. to £3 13s. 2d. ; the average increase in their wages 
would be about 8s. a week. The standard piecework prices of 
cardroom operatives vary according to the type of frames ; 
these would be increased under the Evershed proposals. The 
unskilled male adult labourer, who now receives on an average 
£3 a week, would be raised to £3 Ios. 

The proposed rates are by no means excessive, especially in 
relation to such industries as engineering. But it will inevitably 
be argued by certain employers that the wage additions will 
hamper Lancashire’s capacity to compete in overseas markets. 
Indeed, a reservation on these lines kas been signed by two 
employers in the mule spinning section. Whether the industry 
can afford the increases—afford in the economic sense since, 
socially, it cannot afford not to afford them—depends on the 
extent to which productivity is increased. It is worth recalling 
the statement in the report of the Platt Mission to the United 
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States that British PMH in cotton spinning is less than the 
American by approximately 18 to 49 per cent (the difference 
is greater in the winding, beaming and weaving sections). 
The only criterion by which the Evershed report will be judged 
is whether or no it will be effective in increasing PMH. One of 
the central recommendations of the Platt report was “ greater 
economy in labour utilisation” and this economy is one of the 
objectives of the Evershed scheme. By improving the status of 
the skilled worker, by cutting out extraneous duties and classi- 
fying jobs, by simplifying the wage structure and improving 
the piece rate system—by these and other methods the PMH 
of the Lancashire operative would be increased. But it would 
be idle to suppose that the increases in PMH to be obtained 
in this way will be enough to put the industry on a fully econo- 
mic basis. They will probably not be enough by themselves to 
offset the increase in labour costs that they entail. The improve- 
ment of labour conditions is an essential preliminary and in 
the long run it will unquestionably help to solve the industry’s 
problem. In the short run, however, it makes the problem 
more difficult and increases the urgent necessity for the most 
thoroughgoing technical reorganisation, in which labour will 
have to play a full part. 

The Evershed committee was, naturally, limited in its terms 
of reference and deals with only one side of the picture and 
with only one section of the industry. To complete the survey, 
it will be necessary to wait for the report of the Ministry of 
Labour committee on welfare and working conditions, the 
Cotton Board’s own schemes for apprenticeship and training, 
and above all for the report of the Schuster working party, which 
will cover the whole field of technical improvements, re-equip- 
ment, standardisation and shift working. But labour is the root 
of the problem, and if the spirit and letter of the Evershed 
report are acted upon the way can be opened for a new Indus- 
trial Revolution. It is now up to the two sides of industry to 
implement the proposals which have been framed by their 
representatives on the committee. These have given a lead to 
the industry, but they may have a hard task to break down the 
conservatism both among employers and workers who may resist 
changes in their archaic and accustomed ways. 


Business Notes 


Nationalisation in Earnest 


If the Stock Exchange expected nationalisation in homeopathic 
doses, Monday’s statement of the Government’s intended pro- 
gramme has effectively dispelled the illusion. No basic industrial 
group, with the exception of steel, which is deferred and not re- 
prieved, will escape the Government’s attention during the present 
Parliament, and holders of railway, electricity, gas, road transport 
and dock shares must now make what estimates they can of their 
prospects for compensation. 


Industrially, the main problems are, at long range, the techniques 
of management and capital investment which the Government 
proposes to introduce in the nationalised industries and, at shorter 
range, the successful marrying of nationalisation in a year or two’s 
time with decisions on rehabilitation and improvement which, in 
the national interest, need to be taken here and now. It is a pity 
that Mr Morrison should have used language on the question of 
reimbursement for new capital investment in the nationalisation 
group which was open to equivocal interpretation. And while his 
clarification of this point is all to the good, it scarcely guarantees 
immediate enthusiasm on industry’s part to go ahead with large 
schemes of development. 


Ina rather dull fadhion the market has responded to news which 
it expected but hoped might be deferred while the Government 
was immersed in current problems of housing and reconversion. 
It found courage to mark home rail ordinary stocks slightly higher, 
but lacked the realism to put electricity preference stocks on a 
liquidation basis, though the ordinary stocks clearly reflected a 
more pessimistic view. Thomas Tilling and that former surtax 
payer’s favourite, BET deferred, took the brunt of the falls in 
the road transport group, but in gas stocks there was scarcely any 
quotable change. 


The psychological effect of the announcement has thus been 
limited—at least, when it is read in terms of prices. And the re- 


markable fact is that a brisk business is still being done on the 
Stock Exchange. Much of the turnover, however, is in long-dated 
gilt-edged, which continue to move erratically as selling orders are 
cleared and the proceeds (as in recent weeks) are put to rest, out- 
side the market, in the 3 per cent Savings Bond tap. There are 
some indications that the flow of selling is diminishing, for the 
first time in several weeks, but the effect on the most feverish 
stock, Old Consols, has only been to lift the price, after a bad 
opening, to the right side of 90. And even this movement contrasts 
with falls in Redemption Threes and some of the corporation 
stocks. 

Indeed, the industrial market, under the threat of nationalisation, 
is still at least as consistent as the long-dated gilt-edged stocks 
which, after all the concertina movements of recent weeks, are still 
out of gear, from the shortest to the longest issues. Whether the 
industrial sections will remain so impassive after the appearance 
of the Coal Mines Bill is perhaps less certain, particularly if it 
fails to include any detailed basis of compensation. If the com- 
pensation terms for a string of nationalised industries are to be 
deferred for separate negotiation outside the Bills, the investor’s 
uncertainty will be indefinitely prolonged. There is every argu- 
ment for including compensation terms in every Bill, for otherwise 
it becomes meaningless as a contract of purchase, 


* * * 


Export Targets for Cars 


Exhortations from Government spokesmen that industry 
must export to the maximum are now almost daily form. Sir 
Stefford Cripps put the case in its most austere aspect when, in 
his address to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, he de- 
manded that the supply of goods at home should be kept to 
the minimum necessary to satisfy urgent needs of domestic con- 
sumers ; he refused to contemplate fixed limits to the percentage 
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of the output of any industry that should be exported until a 
balance of trade is assured. This is a grim but necessary prospect, 
and it appears to have chilled his audience, even in the spiritual 
home of the export trades. Indeed, the only questions which 
can be respectably raised about Sir Stafford’s case involve two 
practical issues—first, wheiher general exhortation will succeed 
without setting up precise export targets, and second, whether 
the austerity doctrine makes a_ sufficient allowance for the 
economic reaction of the home market upon export possibilities. 

Sir Stafford has himself answered the first point in demanding 
of the motor industry that it should export at least 50 per cent 
of its output, instead of 15 per cent as in pre-war years—and 
even mere precisely, of suggesting a target annual export rate 
of at least 100,000 cars and 25,000 commercial vehicles to be 
achieved by the middle of next year. The emphasis is un- 
doubtedly right, even though it may be distasteful to those 
manufacturers who have obtained a secure position in the 
home market, and are not anxious to exchange it for the 
hurly-burly of world trade. But there can be no disguising 
the fact that greater exports, even in to-day’s seller’s market, will 
involve great difficulty, both in readjusting the costing basis of 
the industry (and, for that matter, all others which have pre- 
dominantly catered for a home demand in the past) to the new 
situation, and in supplying the sort of products which the over- 
seas buyer will permanently demand, as distinct from those he 
will be glad to get now in default of anything else. To give one 
example, the motor industry will need overseas selling and servic- 
ing organisations on a new enlarged scale ; these are not special 
costs for a temporary export drive, but will have to be treated 
as a permanent feature of its organisation. 

Further, assuming that all firms in the industry were equally 
keen on developing their exports, they would be justified in 
pointing out that the need for exports had fallen at an awkward 
time, for the change from horse-power tax to cubic capacity tax 
involves large problems of engine re-design which cannot be 
solved overnight. The new cars, when they appear, will be very 
different from any cars which can be exported during the next 
year. That is no argument for failing to export the one or hasten- 
ing the development of the other. It is regrettable that the 
industry does not speak with one voice on these issues—which, 
incidentally, explains the absence in the Finance Bill of the 
grading of the new cubic-capacity tax. Crucial decisions, whether 
to produce many sizes and styles of cars (at correspondingly in- 
creased cost per unit), or whether to concentrate on fewer types, 
reaping the full benefit of flow production, are consequently 
being held up. But when all allowance is made for the difficul- 
ties, Sir Stafford Cripps is clearly right; the only doubts are 
whether his expert plan for the motor industry (as for others) 
is of a sufficiently devailed and long-term character, and whether, 
in case of genuine difficulty, the Government can effectively help 
the industry. 


Films and Dollars 


British film producers will derive encouragement from last 
Friday’s debate on the cost of American films exhibited in this 
country. The expenditure of dollars for American films before 
the war was estimated at about £7 million annually; recent 
speculation apout the wartime figures has been satisfied by the 
Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade, who gave the 
following figures in the debate: 


Years to October 


Re ere t eck eee 4.8 million 
WE BL A2e. ii don nbenceseetehe 5.7 million 
NR iii. i, Ca £8.5 million 
Mri ick cidcosiaiata gi £26.5 million 
BGT Stes. oplaucs.-mcrisonrs £15.6 million 


nine months to June, 1945 £13.3 million 


The 1943 total was exceptional, since it included remittances of 
amounts previously blocked. 

Few will disagree with Mr Marquand’s declaration that dollar 
expenditure of this scale on American films is larger than the 
nation can prudently afford. But nothing is to be gained by pre- 
cipitate action to curtail supplies of American films. The Ex- 
chequer has a vested interest in a high yield from the Entertain- 
ments Duty; the popularity of cinema-going has remained un- 
affected by a sharp increase in the tax, and the industry must 
continue for some time to play an anti-inflationary role by 
absorbing excess purchasing power. All the arguments support 
the policy of discussing the problem with the American 
producers. But it would be optimistic to suppose that dollars to 
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pay for American films will be earned, to the required extent, 
by British films in the American market. 
* 


The British case is perhaps stronger on the exhibiting side 
than on the producing side, for British cinemas provide an impor- 
tant market for Hollywood’s products—though the latter cannot 
be replaced by British films to any appreciable degree in the next 
year or two. By next Easter, it is hoped that 9o per cent of requisi- 
tioned studio space will have been restored to British film pro- 
ducers, but re-equipment and repair of war damage cannot be 
fully achieved by that date. Moreover, studio man-power is short, 
although special arrangements have been made to increase the 
supply for the producers. 

There are so many monopolistic factors in the film industry, 
both here and in the United States, that it would be hazardous 
to predict the outcome of the discussions. British producers are 
capable of making a steadily expanding supply of films, free from 
financial, artistic and adjectival excesses, though a healthy in- 
dustry involves a clear field and a competitive market for the 
independent producer. Meanwhile, the alternative is not quite 
“Bacon before Bogart,” since both are complementary goods in 
popular consumption. And while there is room for developing the 
fifth freedom mentioned in the debate—freedom to show films 
—the present financial arrangements do more to encourage it, in 
a limited way, than they assist freedom to print. Newsprint, as 
well as films, costs dollars. 


* * * 


Natural versus Synthetic Rubber 


Nothing has yet been disclosed of the deliberations of the 
Rubber Study Group that has been meeting in London this week. 
But the strength of the delegations from the three member 
Governments—American, British and Dutch—and from the 
French, who had been invited to take part, sufficiently indicates 
that the conference was expected to come to grips with the 
problem. Whether, at this early stage, it will succeed in agreeing 
upon even the main lines of a workable solution is more question- 
able. The stark realities of the situation were shown in detail in 
a recent article (in The Economist, of September 29th)—the 
immediate prospect is one of continuing acute scarcity, but the 
long-term prospect reveals plenty to the point of plethora. 

The Americans now apparently believe that the scarcity phase 
will be surmounted very rapidly. Whether that is so or not, it 
is certain that the extent of the eventual surplus will turn very 
largely upon American policy. Despite the huge scale on which 
American synthetic production is now organised, it is still a very 
young industry ; and the extraordinary pace of technical develop- 
ment in the past few years has certainly not exhausted the scope 
for further advance. Against this background, even expert opinion 
hardly dares to forecast where the balance of competitive power 
with natural rubber will eventually lie. But, if a guess has to be 
made now, most observers would agree that, after rehabilitation 
of the estates, the natural product should be well able to hold its 
own for as far ahead as it is yet possible to foresee. And the 
scope for cost reductions, as the earlier article indicated, may 
be very large—given oniy a determined rationalisation of manage- 
ment, finance and technical organisation. 

These, admittedly, are probabilities, not certainties. But their 
implications have obviously been pondered well in America in 
recent months. While there has been no overt declaration, US 
policy has noticeably receded from the notion that the vast 
synthetic industry must be kept in action at all costs—which 
would have meant subsidy and tariff support on the grand scale. 
True, there has been much emphasis on the progressive decline 
in the costs of general purpose synthetic rubber. But it seems to 
have been realised that, ignoring the imponderables of long-run 
technical ess, only the most efficient US plants stand any 
real chance of competing, on price and quality, with the. natural 
product. If various semi-official statements may be relied upon, 
the Americans have come to the conference prepared to sterilise 
their less efficient units—a substantial proportion of the whole— 
provided that the British and Dutch will do the same. That is 
certainly a great advance. If the strategic case for synthetic pro- 
duction can be satisfied by keeping in being only a moderate- 
sized and efficient industry, with little or no protection, while 
Malaya and the NEI organise for optimum production at low 
cost, the interests of all parties will be served. There is certainly 
no case—least of all for the sake of bolstering up uneconomic 
synthetic production—for a revival of the pre-war technique of 
natural rubber restriction, which simply subsid‘sed the inefficient. 
Meanwhile, the immediate need is for maximum output of both 
varieties. 
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Benevolent Mr Dalton 


The Bank of England Béll has passed through the Select 
Committee with a smoothness and decorum that could hardly 
have been surpassed even at the Bank’s own half-yearly general 
courts. True, no fireworks had been expected. But it really is 
remarkable that not one of the Bank’s 17,000 stockholders felt 
it worth while to state a case before the Committee, and only 
ten of them (including two who purchased their stock after the 
terms were announced) troubled even io send objections to the 
Governor. The market view of the compensation terms was 
that they were fair, with a slight tendency to generosity. After 
this week’s exhibition of passive acquiescence, it may be that 
“benevolent ” was, after all, the better word. Mr Daiton may 
perhaps not object to the prospect that posterity may dub him 
the benevolent Chancellor: that would certainly be no bad thing 
for a professional nationaliser. But if Treasury counsel are as 
exuberant in their justifications on future occasions, his per- 
manent officials may eventually find themselves arraigned before 
the Public Accounts Committee. 


As to the degree of benevolence on this occasion, the test 
must be the chances of a future increase in Bank dividends ; 
and on this matter Lord Catto’s evidence showed pretty con- 
clusively that they were nil. Maybe that does turn generosity 
into benevolence. Unfortunately, it also establishes the reason- 
ableness of the argument that stockholders had no right to know 
the extent of the Bank’s secret reserves. None the less, the second 
remarkable feature of these proceedings is that the whole project 
should have reached its present stage without causing the dis- 
closure of a single new fact about the Bank. It had been thought 
that one of the few tangible consequences of nationalisation 
—and perhaps the only tangible advantage—-would be that the 
Treasury in future would say more about the Bank than its 
Governors have done in the past. In this matter the Treasury 
has started badly. Lord Catto’s argument about the right of 
stockholders for information does not extend to the public. 
They are entitled to know how big a nest-egg they are getting for 
their money. Now that stockholders have lost their chance of 
shouting for their share in the swag (to which, on Lord Catto’s 
showing, they would not in any case have been entitled), perhaps 
the facts will be told. The possession of large reserves could 
never give the Bank a better credit than that of the British 
Government, and after nationalisation the credit of Bank and 
Government will be in law the same ; which has long been the 
case in fact. Where, then, is the harm in disclosure? 


* x * 


Bank Investments and EPT 


The position of the banks in relation to EPT has always 
been something of a mystery. It has long been apparent that the 
question whether a bank had become liable to the tax could not 
be answered by a comparison of its published profits for the war 
period with those of the standard years. In default of statistical 
evidence, reliance has had to be placed upon the informal im- 
pressions of usually well-informed observers. Those impressions 
still suggest that none of the large banks has yet incurred any 
liability, and at last year’s meeting Mr Christopherson said 
definitely that this was then true of the Midland Bank. But it is 
generally considered that bank profits must for some time have 
been running very close to their EPT ceiling, and have only been 
prevented from rising above it by deliberate policy. In particular, 
it is widely believed that the EPT factor largely explains the 
absence, over the past year or so, of any large-scale conversions 
of TDR’s into investments. Bank liquidity has long been excessive 
by any normal standards, and a switch from TDR’s to gilt-edged 
securities would have raised the return from 1} per cent (% per 
cent on recent issues) to 2} per cent or more. But if the whole, 
or virtually the whole, of the gain would have accrued to the 
Exchequer in EPT, it was obvious that the banks would choose 
to maintain the liquidity—or appearance of liquidity—that a large 
TDR holding affords. 

That, at least, was the argument. Now, since the publication of 
the October bank statements, it is being suggested that a change 
of policy is in prospect. The £32 million increase in investment 
holdings last month (following the £20 million increase in 
September, which included London’s Thanksgiving week) is being 
linked with the impending reduction in the EPT rate to 60 per 
cent. The argument is ingenious, but probably unsound. If, as is 
generally supposed, the banks have for political reasons been 
anxious to avoid paying EPT in the war years, it is hardly 
likely that the prospect of retaining 40 per cent of any excess 
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earnings would lead them to inflate profits now, when the political 
factor presumably carries added weight. 

More probably, the additional investments—beyond those that 
would have been made in the Thanksgiving period in any case— 
result from the desire to make good part of the loss in earnings 
through the cut in short money rates. In the short run, that is 
probably not a net loss, for interest on current accounts ceases 
this month, whereas 1% per cent on TDR’s already held runs 
on for some time ; but during 1946 the net position will become 
less favourable. The question then will be whether the banks are 
willing to reinforce earnings by still further excursions into the 
gilt-edged market. The tradition against long-term commitments 
remains strong, and there is little doubt that some banks would 
have adopted a restrained investment policy even if the EPT 
influence had not been in the background. Meanwhile, if the 
renewed speculation about their EPT position is unwelcome to 
the banks, as it may be, the remedy lies in their own hands. Is it 
too much to hope that in each of the forthcoming accounts (or 
chairmen’s speeches) there will at last be an unequivocal statement 
on the matter? 


* * * 


Stock Market Statistics 


The appearance of the annual report of the Committee for 
General Purposes provides a means of assessing some aspects of 
the activities of the Stock Exchange. It is a pity that shortage of 
staff delays its publication for some 73 months, but that is a 
common experience in these days. Excluding shares of no par 
value, the total amount of stocks and shares quoted at nominal 
values rose by £554 million in the year to April 3, 1945, to £22,219 
million—including £721 million.of new Government issues. Mean- 
while, the global value at market prices had improved by £1,657 
million to £24,375 million, and of that rise £972 million occurred 
in gilt-edged stocks. No absolute turnover figure is available, but 
the number of bargains notified during the year increased by about 
72 per cent to 1,464,533. 

This increased business was handled with only a negligible 
addition to the numbers effectively employed in the market itself. 
As compared with 1943-44 there was a further decrease in both 
members and “ House” clerks. But there was-some reduction in 
the members serving in the forces. The net result is that members 
effectively engaged increased by 47 to 2,315, against 4,099 in 
1938-39, while the total figure for members and clerks rose by 17 
to 2,744, against a pre-war figure of 6,145. 

It cannot be said that these figures suggest any great change 
either in stock values or in conditions of work during the year. 
Those for the current period, to be presented in due course by the 
new Council, should be more interesting. It is, however, a matter 
for congratulation that, despite wartime difficulties, the information 
in the report has been increased during the war. It is hoped that 
this is an earnest of further improvements to come. 


* * * 


Currency Expansion Slackens. 


In prewar days, the third or fourth week in November almost 
invariably marked one of the two seasonal low points in the 
year’s curve of the niote circulation. The Christmas currency de- 
mands could quite regularly be dated from the third or fourth 
Bank return in the month, and the Christmas reflux was normally 
completed by the second or third week of February, when the 
other low point of the year was reached. Since 1940 this regular 
pattern has been wholly obliterated. But this year, it is hearten- 
ing to observe, some traces of it have begun to reappear. The 
peak of the summer’s holiday demands was not, of course, 
reached on the tradisional date—the first Bank return after the 
August holiday. The circulation this year reached its peak—an 
all-time peak—on October 3rd, at £1,333.4 million. It now stands 
at £1,324.6 million. In the similar period of 1944 there was an 
expansion of £22 million, and even that increase was less than 
had occurred in each of the years 1941 to 1943. 

The circulatiom a month ago was nearly £5 million below its 
present level, so that the third Bank return of November has still 
mot quite reverted to type, though it did show a decline (of £1.8 
million) on the week. It would perhaps be premature to deduce 
from these trends that pre-war currency habits will shortly be 
restored. The contrast with last year is certainly partly due to the 
departure of foreign troops ; though the return of British forces, 
and the disbursement of demobilisation pay and gratuities, must 
be offsetting inffuences. Other factors, and perhaps the most im- 
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portant ones, are the release of women from munitions ; the 
cessation of overtime payments, and the probability that a large 
saction of the public is now quietly recovering from its orgy 
of holiday spending. But the Christmas season is now Opening. 
Perhaps the recent trend will prove to be a case of reculer pour 
mieux sauter. 


x * x 


Wall Street Buys British 


During the past fortnight, a considerable volume of Ameri- 
can buying has been reported jn British equities covered by 
American deposit receipts. The funds appear to have been derived 
from a large selling operation in British American Tobacco, 
and the transactions are essentially of a switching character. No 
new export of British equities to the United States is involved, 
and operators are confined to the list of shares in which dealings 
have always been possible in New York against deposit receipts, 
which, in effect, are tantamount to bearer scrip. 


There is, of course, no arbitrage dealing between London and 
New York, and most of the British shares listed on the New 
York Curb Exchange are a rather specialist market in that centre. 
Consequently, direct switching from London to New York is not 
profitable, since New York prices are generally below London 
parities. But an American purchaser in London can by this means 
get dollars at home at a price. 


Whether the new buying heralds a revival of Wall Street 
interest in British equities seems a rather moot point at present. 
According to some market reports, the concentration of buying 
upon certain commodity shares is an American hedge against 
deprediation of sterling ; if so, it must be regarded as a limited 
means of achieving an equally limited end. Perhaps the right 
note of exaggeration to support this hypothesis can be detected 
in the active demand for Burma Corporation, which touched 
18s. 3d. early last week, and have dropped to 14s. 9d. this week. 
Such violent movements have little relation to the long-term 
prospects of the company. In addition, Roan Antelope, Electric 
and Musical Industries, and British Celanese have enjoyed 
spasmodic buying. The list of eligible stocks for this type of 
operation is, however, quite short, and the ,really active issues 
in New York can be counted on two hands. Consequently, it is 
not a difficult matter for London to anticipate New York’s 
next favourite, and to act accordingly. 


x x * 


Royal Bank of Scotland 


As an indicator of financial conditions in Scotland, the 
balance-sheet of the Royal Bank is always of particular interest, 
not only because the Royal is the largest of the eight Scottish 
banks, but also because its accounts are the first to appear. The 
trend of the latest figures is in some respects in contrast with 
that shown by the English banks. Deposits have again risen sub- 
stantially, but whereas the expansion of clearing bank deposits has 
accelerated in the past year, the Royal Bank’s increase (by £7.2 
million to £111.2 million) is less than that of 1943-44. It is worth 
noting, in this connection, that over the war period as a whole 
credit expansion has been somewhat less pronounced in Scotland 
than it has been south of the Border. The increase for the Royal 
Bank, since 1938, amounts to §8*per cent. There are contrasts, 
too, in the advances changes. The: Royal Bank total dropped from 
£28.1 million in 1939 to £23.9 million in 1941, but then recovered 
to £25.1 million by 1944. This year, however, there is a declins 
to the fresh low level of £23.97 million, while clearing bank 
advances have been rising. There is some reason to believe that 
the latest fall may be fortuitous ;-but it also seems probable that, 
so far, the financial effects in Scotland of the decline in war 
production have outweighed those of reconversion. 


The Royal Bank’s investment portfolio has risen without inter- 
ruption since 1939, but the latest increase (from £45.3 million to 
£49.0 million in the holding of British Government securities) 
is the largest since 1943—and it may be noted that the accounts 
were struck before the Chancellor’s cut in the TDR rate. The 
Scottish banks have always carried a larger proportion of their 
assets in gilt-edged securities than the English banks have done, 
and this difference has been accentuated during the war. Of the 
Royal Bank’s wartime increase in deposits—by £42 million since 
1939—roughly one-half has gone into investments and less than 
40 per cent into TDR’s. 
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Full Cover for Road Victims 


The Report of the Cassel Committee on Compulsory Insur- 
ance, published in 1937, discussed five cases in which an injured 
third party in a motor accident might fail to secure compensation: 
first, through the breach by the policy holder of a permitted 
condition in the policy ; secondly, where the insurer had been 
deceived by material misrepresentation or non-disclosure by the 
assured ; thirdly, failure by the motorist to insure at all ; fourthly, 
insolvency of a licensed insurer ; and fifthly, cases where the 
motorist cannot be traced. The Committee recommended 
that a Central Fund should be established to cover 
third parties under the first four categories, but felt that the grant 
of a right against the Central Fund for injuries caused by untraced 
motorists might be uffsuitable owing to the risk of abuse. 

The Minister of War Transport has recently stated that legis- 
lation to give effect to the proposals of the Cassel Committee 
would be complicated, but that insurers have proposed a voluntary 
scheme on similar lines which he is satisfied will achieve the 
same purpose. Under an agreement with the Minister, an In- 
surers’ Association will be set up. This body will undertake to 
pay any amount awarded by the courts to a third party in respect 
of any liability for which cover is required under the Road 
Traffic Acts if the judgment is not satisfied ; when the victim 
cannot obtain compensation from the negligent motorist or his 
insurer, he can do sofrom the Insurers’ Association. Mr Barnes 
added, that the Government cannot dissent from the Cassel 
Committee’s conclusions on untraced motorists and the agree- 
ment will not cover such cases ; the insurers have informed him, 
however, that where there is reasonable certainty that a motor 
vehicle was involved and that, but for its lack of identification, a 
claim might lie, they will give sympathetic consideration to the 
making of an ex gratia payment. 

The number of cases which the new Association will be called 
upon to satisfy is not likely to be large, but the agreement ties 
up the loose ends in Compulsory Insurance and removes the 
possibility of individual cases of hardship. Insurers are to be 
congratulated on their initiative. The practical working of the 
Association will not be an easy matter, since the conditions 
applied by insurers—and their interpretation—vary consider- 
ably ; the association will probably need to formulate a clear 
demarcation between claims to be borne by the individual insurer 
and those legitimately falling on the Association. Funds to meet 
the Association’s liabilities will be shared, presumably, on a 
premium income basis: 


* * * 
Summers’ Capital -Adjustments 


The statement of capital plans issued by John Summers 
covers two distinct matters. First, there are further particulars 
of the means to be adopted to finance the repayment of the 
some £1,830,000 4} per cent debenture stock announced for 
December 15. This is to be effected by the issue cf 1,800,000 
£1 4} per cent prefefence shares. The price of issue is not given 
as yet, but preferential consideration is to be given to applica- 
tions from debenture and share holders in the company. There 
is only one point about this issue which calls for notice. In the 
event of a winding-up of the company, the shares are to be 
repaid at a premium equal to the average of the highest and 
lowest premiums quoted in the market during the six months 


Distributable Present ‘‘A’’ Holders Present ‘‘B’’ Holders 


Profit (Gross) Old Plan’ New Plan’ Old Plan New Plan 
£,000 £,000 £,000 £,000 

£380,000* .......0000.. 506 -7 288 -5 73-3 91-5 
£460,000 ............. - 346-7 347 -7 113-3 112-3 
£540,000 ............. . §86°7 407 -0 153 -3 133 -0 
Capital Distribution Shillings per {1 of capital now held.t 

£8,691,000}............ 26 -73 32 -96 33-46 20 -97 
£9,500,000............. 28 -75 35 -92 37 -50 23 +34 


* Average of actual payments, 1939-44. 
+ Excluding any premium on preference share. 
t Net assets of group, Dec. 31, 1944. 


prior to the announcement of the winding-up. This is clearly an 
attempt to guard against the possibility of nationalisation com- 
bined with a fall in the rate of interest or a rise in the credit 
standing of the company or both. This appears to be a new 
departure and may prove a valuable addition to the technique 
of protecting the preference shareholder and so reducing the 
cost of raising money on preference shares. 

The second matter cgncerns a re-arrangement of the two types 
of ordinary capital. In 1939, when the capital was reorganised 
and new money raised under the egis of Bankers Industrial De- 
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“What luck! 
White Horse” 


“Not luck, good management.” “On your part?” 
“Gracious no! The luck is ours in getting it. The good 
management was the distillers’. In the good old years of 
plenty they had the forethought to lay down ample stocks 
so that it should ripen and mature. That’s why the White 
Horse you get today — when you’re lucky — is still as 
fine as a fine liqueur.” “‘ Good old White Horse . . . here’s 
to the day when we can get more of tt.” 


WHITE HORSE 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—BDott/es 25/9; Half-boitles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 
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No. 20 PNEUMATIC BAGS FOR MULBERRY 
HARBOURS 


Concrete pontoons support the floating bridge in ‘Mulberry’ 

harbours. Damaged pontoons were prevented from sinking 

by the use of pneumatic bags which fitted into the damaged 

compartments and replaced the buoyancy. They were 
made by DUNLOP. 
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U.S.A. ADOPTS FLUID TRANSMISSION 


You may remember that Daimler perfected and exclusively fitted 
Fluid Transmission. It was in 1930. It is flattering to find that 
now America recognises this transmission as ‘the greatest dis- 
covery of the automobile age.’ Alf noteworthy American cars will 
be fitted with it. Naturally your new Daimler—a magnificent 
car — will feature Fluid Transmission. 

Fluid Transmission uses oil— not metal—as the medium between 


engine power and driving shaft. That explains its smoothness 
and silence. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS 


aimler 


(With Daimler Fluid Transmission— licensed under Vulcan Sinclair and Daimler Patents) 


THE -DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED * LONDON AND COVENTRY 
1 
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velopment Company, the then preference shares were converted 
into “A” ordinary and the ordinary irto “ B” ordinary. The exist- 
ing rights are that the two classes receive 3 and 1 points of divi- 
dend up to 7} per cent and 2} per cent respectively, and that 
thereafter the “A” get 1 point for every 2 points on the “ B.” The 
average payments over the six years during which the present 
capital has been in existence have been 7} per cent and 3} per 
cent. 

It is now proposed to create a single class of ordinary capital 
and to give holders of £100 “A” capital an equal amount of 
new ordinary shares and £15 of the 4} per cent preference 
capital, while holders of the £100 “B” will receive merely £70 
ordinary. Further, there is a drastic change in the rights of capital 
in a liquidation which is very much in favour of the “B” 
shares at present and will become equally favourable to the exist- 
ing “A” holders under the new scheme. The position is set 
out in the accompanying table. 

A large part of the “A” capital is held by United Steel 
and the “ B” shares are privately held, it is believed by members 
of the board and their families. The directors point out that the 
“B” shareholders will receive a much more marketable stock. 
On the assumption that there is no increase in dividend above 
the average, the “B” holders do well out of the scheme on 
income, but they give up a very heavy share of their rights to 
the accumulated reserves in the event of liquidation. If the 
industry is nationalised and the shareholders are bought out on 
the basis of past profits, and the suggested new distribution of 
them, the present “B” holders will get a very good bargain. 


* * * 


Australian Bank Repays Capital 


Memories of a crisis of more than half a century ago are 
revived by the decision of the English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank to redeem its so-called perpetual stocks. Formed by Royal 
Charter during the first Australian gold rush of 1852, the bank 
was obliged to relinquish its charter forty years later in conse- 
quence of the expedients required to enable it to survive the 
Australian banking crisis of 1893. Three banks failed in that year, 
and the English, Scottish and Australian, in common with twelve 
others, suspended payments. It resumed business after registra- 
tion under the Companies Acts, and after issuing to depositors 
the perpetual stocks now to be redeemed. There were originally 
three issues, the existing 4 per cent Perpetual Debenture Stock 
and 3 per cent Preferred Inscribed Deposit Stock, and also a De- 
ferred Inscribed Deposit Stock. The last of these disappeared 
from the balance-sheet in the nineteen-twenties, and the other 
two issues have been reduced, especially since 1939, by moderate 
purchases in the market as and when opportunity offered. At the 
date of the last balance-sheet (June 30, 1944) the amounts out- 
standing were £958,220 of Debenture Stock and £783,165 of Pre- 
ferred Stock. In accordance with the terms of issue, they are now 
called for redemption on July 1 next at 105 and 102 respectively. 

In view of the circumstances of their origin, there can be no 
doubt that the bank felt that it had a duty to repay these stocks 
eventually, despite their “ perpetual” status, But it seems equally 
clear that it would have been content to continue doing so by 
easy stages if the war and cheap money had not limited the 
scope for profitable business. With rates around present levels, 
the margins obtainable are not sufficient to make 4 per cent prior 
charge capital an economic proposition, and wartime finance has 
created a glut of liquid resources.“At June 30, 1944, the bank’s 
liquid assets and investments (excluding bills receivable) totalled 
nearly £44 million, or 62$ per cent of total assets, in contrast 
with 25 per cent in 1939. Of this 62} per cent, not much less than 
one-half comprised special deposits with the Commonwealth 
Bank. The advance ratio had fallen from 68 per cent in 1939 to 
35 per cent. Evidently there is ample scope for repayment of the 
perpetual stocks out of liquid assets without encroaching on 
normal working capital resources. But the fact that the bank has 
elected to redeem without waiting to see the extent of recon- 
version demands must surely be linked with the new Australian 
banking legislation. The conclusicy is irresistible that the réle of 
the trading banks is expected to be rhuch more limited in the 
future than it has been in the past. 


* * * 


Retail Trade in September 


The Board of Trade’s review of retail trade in September 
(which is shown in a table on page 769) 1s interesting for two 
reasons. In the first place, it shows that despite official warnings 
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that 24 clothing coupens would have to last fer eight months, the 
public hastened to spend them immediately. In the second place, 
it reflects the changes in the geographical distribution of popula- 
tion in the past year and the return of civilian population to the 
London area. 

The September index of apparel sales, at 133, was the highest 
on record, and compares with 99 in the previous month and an 
average of 106 in the preceding twelve months. The highest sales 
on record were reached in women’s clothing, while the sales of 
men’s and boy’s wear was the highest since March, 1942. The 
sales of boots and shoes showed little change, owing to the 
shortage of supplies and the retailers’ practice of limiting daily 
sales to a fixed quota. Sales of household goods, in which are 
included household furnishings, did not increase to the same 
extent. By contrast the sales of food and perishables actually 
dropped between August and September, though this is attri- 
buted to the effect of the holidays. It is interesting to note that 
café and restaurant sales of food continued to rise. 

Though slight increases in sales compared with the preceding 
twelve months’ average were common to all districts, the most 
striking increase is recorded in Central and West London, the 
index of total sales being 138 compared with 115 in the pre- 
ceding twelve months, being most marked in the case of apparel. 
Suburban sales also increased, though to nothing like the same 
extent. 

It is, of course, dangerous to draw firm conclusions from the 
indices of retail sales over so short a period, but they illustrate 
the pressure of purchasing power to near breaking point. And a 
comparison of changes in stocks suggests that part of the shortage 
of many consumers’ goods in Southern England is due to maldis- 
tribution of supplies, which have failed to keep pace with the 
rapid movement of population and take no account of the in- 
creased demand from visitors. Perhaps, until the quotas are 
revised, it may pay Londoners to go shopping in the Provinces. 


* x * 


Shorter Notes 


The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation board has an- 
nounced a special 2 per cent increase in the bonus, saising the 
rate to § per cent, and the total distribution to 10 per cent 
against 8 per cent. After deducting a non-recurring additional 
contribution to pension funds of £84,200, and including £57,665 
credit from previous years, profits amount to £739,209 compared 
with £827,811. The deferred stock junmped 3s. 1}d. to 50s. 6d. 
on the news. 

* 


Tube Investments have sprung a surprise by distributing 
£188,682 from war contingencies reserve, equivalent to 10 per 
cent on the ordinary stock, and, relatively, on the liaison ordi- 
nary shares. This contingencies reserve was set up in 1941, and 
the serious restrictions of output which it was designed to cover 
fortunately did not occur. The balance of £211,318 will be trans- 
ferred to general reserve. Profits for the year to August 4th, after 
EPT, amount to £2,027,195, against £2,096,656, but there was a 
sharp fall in turnover owing to the cancellation of war contracts. 
The dividend is maintained at 22} per cent, less tax. 


* 


The Board of Trade’s new price control order for women’s 
ready-made non-utility clothing should encourage the provision 
of increased supplies in the middle price ranges, where there 
has hitherto been a noticeable vacuum between utility and ex- 
pensive goods. From March 1, 1946, maximum prices (including 
purchase tax) for best quality outdoor coats and suits will be £20, 
for dresses and housecoats 1§ guineas, for short coats 11 guineas, 
and for blouses and jumpers £6. Maximum re‘ail prices for gar- 
ments made from lower-priced cloths will be about one-third 
lower. As long as a reasonable supply of garments at prices 
below these maxima is forthcoming, the Board of Trade will not 
reinforce the order by control of makers’ costs. 


* 


Ordinary shareholders of W. B. Dick and Co. (Holdings) have 
received an offer from C. C. Wakefield and Co., of one 2s. 6d. 
ordinary share (quoted at §7s.), plus 19s. 8d. in cash for two ros. 
ordinary shares of W. B. Dick (quoted at 36s.). Both are long- 
established oi] refiners (although C. C. Wakefield shares have 
only been available to the investor since August last), and theif 
activities are ¢o a considerable extent complementary in the fields 
of lubricating and insulating oil manufacture. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
Caen ee ee IIe 


CONSOLIDATED MAIN 
REEF MINES AND ESTATE, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


LABOUR SHORTAGE RESTRICTS 
OPERATIONS 


MR W. M. FRAMES’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Consoli- 
dated Main Reef Mines and Estate, Limited, 
was held, on the 15th instant, in Johannes- 
burg. 

Mr W. M. Frames, chairman, presided, 
and in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts said operations had continued 
to be restricted owing to the shortage of 
European and native labour, and the total 
profit had been £393,240. 


Dividends had absorbed £218,330, pro- 
vision for taxation had amounted to 
£131,180, there had been a transfer to con- 
tingency reserve account of £9,300, and pro- 
vision on account of outstanding liability in 
respect of miners’ phthisis compensation had 
amounted to £13,497. 


Although there had been an increase in 
output of ore from the mine during the year, 
mill tonnage had to be supplemented by 
taking considerable tonnage of ore from old 
development dumps which, although of low 
value, had continued to return a working 
profit. 


It was impossible to forecast the future 
recovery to be obtained from those surface 
dumps, but even if the grade was maintained 
those sources would probably be exhausted 
by the end of the current financial year at 
present rate crushing. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


Development ‘accomplished during the 
year had totalled 94,645 feet, which was an 
increase of 37,802 feet compared with the 
previous year’s figure. Pavable ore developed 
had been estimated at 934,000 tons of aver- 
age value of 3.4 dwt. per ton, an increase of 
209,000 tons compared with the previous 
year’s estimate 

The increased development footage had 
been mainly on the South Reef and the 
upper levels of the Main Reef Leader, where 
prospects had been considered to be more 
favourable. Results there had been satis- 
factory, but only a comparatively small area 
remained to be developed on the Main Reef 
Leader in that part of the mine. The sub- 
division of the Main Reef in lower levels 
west of Bantjes Dyke had shown erratic 
values, and payable tonnage developed had 
not come up to expectations. 


Development on Bird Reef had continued 
to disclose appreciable tonnage of payable 
ore of low value. The rate of development 
during the year under review had been in- 
creased to very nearly that prevailing before 
war conditions had necessitated a curtailed 
development programme, but owing to a 
lower percentage of payability the footage 
fell far short of that necessary to replace the 
tonnage mined from payable reserves. 


Prospects of development of payable 
Kimberley Reef ore were being investigated, 
but to embark upon any extended develop- 
ment programme without affecting output 
was not possible until a more adequate 
supply of both European and native labour 
was available. 


ORE RESERVES 


Ore reserve had been recalculated at 
June 30, 1945, at am available reserve total- 


ling 6,254,000 tons of average value of 3.6 
dwt. over stoping width of 56.5 inches. 

Compared with the previous year’s figure 
available reserve had shown a decrease of 
1,235,000 tons, average value being un- 
altered, while stoping width had been less 
by 0.2 inches. That substantial decrease in 
tonnage had been principally due to exclu- 
sion from ore reserve of large blocks which 
were just on the pay limit and which, on 
account of a drop in current sampling values, 
were now classed as unpayable. 


Since the close of the financial year ap- 
proximately 106 claims, together with shaft 
and certain surface equipment, had been 
purchased from Aurora West Consolidated 
Gold Mining Company, Limited. The 
ground had been extensively mined, but was 
estimated to contain some 190,000 tons of 
South Reef and Main Reef Leader which 
could be worked at a profit. The surface 
equipment was of value to the company, and 
while it was unlikely that a shaft would be 
used to hoist rock for the mill, it would be 
useful to service workings in the vicinity, in 
addition to being a valuable asset as a return 
airway. 

The rate at which taxation had been pay- 
able by the company had remained un- 
changed throughout the period under review. 
The whole system of taxation of gold-mining 
companies was, however, being investigated 
by the inter-departmental committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and its repert would 
be awaited with keen interest. 


REALISATION CHARGES 


In June, 1945, the Government had an- 
nounced that the price paid to the mines for 
their gold would be increased from 168s. to 
172s. 3d. per fine ounce as from January I, 
1945. At the same time the Minister of 
Finance had informed the gold-mining in- 
dustry that there would be no extension of 
the arrangement made in respect of the year 
ended March 31, 1945, whereby realisation 
charges paid to the Government by gold- 
mining comparies had been utilised in 
refunding to such companies a proportion of 
their share of the increase in native wages 
introduced as from April 1, 1944, in accord- 
ance with the decision of the Government. 
Accordingly, the full cost of such increases 
had been borne by the company from 
April 1, 1945. 

In September, 1945, however, the 
Minister of Finance had announced that the 
Government would cease to levy realisation 
charges amounting to 38s. 3d. per £100 on 
gold revenue as from October 1, 1945. 
Shareholders would realise, of course, that 
any net increase in working profits which 
might arise from those changes would be 
subject to Government taxation. 

With the victorious termination of the war 
many of the company’s employees had re- 
turned to resume their occupations on the 
mine. He extended a sincere welcome to 
them and looked forward to the early return 
of those who were still away. 


TRIBUTE TO LATE DR HANS PIROW 


With deep regret, he referred to the death 
last January of Dr Hans Pirow, who had 
been director end chairman of the company 
since November, 1937. His long experience 
and sound judgment had been of great value 
in the cirection of the company’s affairs, 
particularly during the difficult wartime 
years, and the board desired to express its 
keen sense of grievous loss which it had 
sustained. 

A report of the proceedings at the meet- 
ing would not be circulated to shareholders, 
but a full report would appear in the press 
and copies could be obtained from their 
secretaries in Johannesburg or London. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MODDERFONTEIN EAST, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


OPERATIONS RESTRICTED 


MR W. M. FRAMES’S SPEECH 


The onnual general meeting of Modder- 
fontein East, Limited, was held, on the 15th 
instant, in Johannesburg. 


Mr W. M. Frames, chairman, presided, 
and in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts said that during the first half 
of the year the native labour supply had 
been far below the requirements of the mine 
and consequently operations had been 
seriously restricted. In addition, the mine 
had been. and still was, very short of 
European miners. 


Net profit for the year had amounted to 
£742,400. Expenditure on capital account 
had been £2,318, provision on account of 
outstanding liability in respect of miners’ 
phthisis compensation had accounted for 
£5,866, provision for taxation £376.474, pro- 
vision for lease consideration {£ 


Sit 96,693, and 
dividends had absorbed £279,241. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


Development had been increased by 
5,869 ft., from 5,678 ft. to 11,547 ft., but 
despite that imcrease the total payable ore 
developed had amounted to only 394,700 
tons, having an average value of 3.8 dwt. 
per ton. That represented a decrease of 
267,222 tons and 0.2 dwt. in value compared 
with the figures for the previous year. 


Development had been confined mainly 
to the south-east corner of the mine, but 
the results obtained had been disappointing. 
During the past fifteen months little ore of 
payable value had been opened up in that 
vicinity, payable patches which were of low 
grade being found to occur in short lengths 
interspersed by unpayable rock. The area 
to be opened up in that part of the mine 
was not extensive, and future development 
would have largely to be located in other 
areas, principally in the north-eastern sec- 
tion of the mine where exposures in the past 
had not been very encouraging. 


Close development of latter areas was not 
warranted until more information regarding 
values had been obtained. Shareholders 
would appreciate, however, that throughout 
the mine considerable tonnage of payable 
ore was likely to be exposed in the course of 
normal stoping operations. 


ORE RESERVES 


The available ore reserve had been esti- 
mated at June 30, 1945, to be 5,892,000 tons 
of an average value of 3.4 dwts. per ton 
over a stoping width of 43.5 ins. Compared 
with the estimate made at the close of the 
previous financial year, the available ore 
reserve had shown a decrease of 367,000 
tons, the average value being 0.2 dwt. lower 


and the average stoping width 1.9 ins, 
greater. 


The rate at which taxation had been paye 
able by the company had remained une 
changed throughout the period under review, 
The whole system of taxation of gold-mining 
companies was, however, being investigated 
by an inter-departmental committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and the results of 
its report would be awaited with keen 
interest. 


REALISATION CHARGES 


In June, 1945, the Government had an- 
nounced that the price paid to the mines 
for their gold would be increased from 168s, 
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to 172s. 3d. per fine ounce as from 
January 1, 1945. At the same time the 
Minister of Finance had informed the gold- 
mining industry that there would be no 
extension of the arrangement made in respect 
of the year ended March 31, 1945, whereby 
realisation charges paid to the Government 
by gold-mining companies had been utilised 
in refunding to such companies a proportion 
of their share of the increase in native 
‘wages, introduced as from April 1, 1944, in 
accordance with the decision of the Govern- 

ent. Accordingly, the full costs of such 
en had been borne by the company 
from April 1, 1945. 

In the terms of the further announcement 
made in September, 1945, by the Minister 
of Finance, the Government had ceased to 
levy realisation charges amounting to 

8s. 3d. per £100 on gold revenue as from 

tober 1, 1945. The shareholders would 
realise, of course, that any net increase in 
working profits which resulted from those 
changes would be subject to Government 
taxation. 


RETURN OF EUROPEAN EMPLOYEES 


With the victorious termination of the 
war, some of the company’s Eoragene em- 
ployees had been released from military ser- 
vice and had resumed work on the mine. 
He extended to them a hearty welcome and 
wished those who were still away a speedy 
return. 

It was with profound regret that he had 
to record the death in January last of Dr 
Hans Pirow, who had rendered valuable 
Bervice to the company as m of its 
board since July 19, 1937. 

The rt of the proceedings at tle meet- 
ing would not be cfreulated to shareholders, 
but a full report would appear in the press 
and coples could be obtained on application 
to the company’s head office in Johannesburg 
ior to its London office. 

The report and aocoumts were adopted. 


USTRIAL FINANCE AND 

STMENT CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 

RESULTS AGAIN SATISFACTORY 


The annual general meeting of the Indus- 

trial Finance and Investment Corporation, 
imited, was held, on the 23rd instant, in 
ondon. 

The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Mr rw Buchanan, D.S.O., M.C., 
circulated with the report and accounts : — 

year covered by the report has pro- 
wided some opportunities for constructive 
oO tions and the results are again satisfac- 
tory. Investment fluctuation reserve receives 
an additional £50,000, bringing that fund up 
to £150.000, and if our recommendation of 
a 7 per cent. dividend on the ordinary shares 
is accepted there will remain a surplus of 
£23,190, which, together with the previous 
carry-forward, brings that item up to 


£99,623. 
e accounts call for no special comment, 
beyond mentioning that anticipatory peace- 
time moves have occasioned some activity in 
our unquoted securities, which is satisfactorily 
Scflactel in the profit and loss account. In 
present circumstances this may develop into 
a continujag feature—with, we hope, similar 
results. WR ere has been a modest easing of 
capital restrictions, although the passing of 
\projects round the circle of controls is still a 
ip lly long operation in many cases. 
t-war problems of transition, recon- 
struetion and development involve require- 
mefits of additional finance in various forms ; 
is company is ready to play its part in 
assisting to provide such requirements, and 
ur present experience is that such proposals 
re coming to us in increasing numbers. 
' Our thanks are due to Mr Norland, our 
managing director, and all our staff for the 
high standard of efficiency they continue to 
maintain in the business of the company. 
; The report and accounts were unanimously 
opted. 


BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


EXPANSION PROGRAMME 
MR W. M. FRAMES’S SPEECH 


Mr W. M. Frames, chairman, presided at 
the annual meeting of the Blyvooruitzicht 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, held, on the 
16th instant, in Johannesburg. 

Moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, the chairman said that operations at 
the mine had resulted in a net profit of 
£191,501, which, together with the balance 


of ey unappropriated at the beginning 
of the year, had given a total of £297,662. 
Of that amount, 45.008 had been provided 
for taxation, and £1,052 in respect of miners’ 
phthisis outstanding liability, the balance of 
£251,602 being appropriated on account of 
expenditure on property, shaft sinking and 
equipment. 

Expenditure on capital account during the 
year had amounted to £359,501, the prin- 
cipal items being in respect of the sinking of 
No 2 shaft, extensions to the reduction plant 
and native compound quarters 

The balance of the company’s capital funds 
had become exhausted in July, 1944, and to 
enable the company to continue its expan- 
sion programme the necessary expenditure 
had been financed out of the funds transferred 
from appropriation account and by temporary 
loan facilities obtained from the Central 
Mining and Investment Corporation, Limited. 

In respect of the period under review, 
therefore, expenditure on capital account had 
been met as to £13,527 by capital funds on 
hand, and as to {£251,602 by funds trans- 
ferred from appropriation account, the re- 
maining £94,372 being provided out of bor- 
rowings. As stated in the directors’ report, 
the company’s indebtedness on loan account 
at June 30, 1945, had amounted to £190,000. 
Since the close of the financial year the com- 
pany had borrowed on loan account a further 
£175,000, increasing their indebtedness to 
£365,000. That sum would be liquidated out 
of the proceeds of the issue of reserve shares. 
Shareholders had already been given full 
particulars by advertisements and official cir- 
culars regarding the issue of 490,000 reserve 
shares at £5 10s., which would realise 
2,695,000. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


During the period under review the de- 
velopment footage accomplished had been 
1,260 ft. greater than the figure for the pre- 
vious year, and had amounted to 36,609 ft. 
The total included 1,549 ft. of shaft sinking in 
No. 2 shaft, and 8,094 ft. of crosscuts, haulage, 
driving and sundry development in country 
rock. The sixth level of the main haulage 
west from No. 1 shaft had encountered a 
downthrow fault which had brought the reef 
into the position of the main drive. It had 
been thereafter continued as a reef drive and, 
subsequently, had intersected. an upthrow 
fault and somewhat broken ground contain- 
ing water, causing delays due to cementation 
operations. In spite of that, however, satis- 
factory progress had been maintained and 
the drive had advanced a total of 2,307 ft. 


Development footage sampled on _ the 
Carbon Leader had amounted to 22,625 ft., 
of which 22,410 ft., or just over 99 per cent., 
had been classed as payable, with an average 
sample value of 62.3 dwts. per ton over a 
width of 12 ins., equal to 747 inch-dwts. 

At the last annual meeting shareholders 
had been informed that development done up 
to that date had not clearly indicated any 
shoot direction for values nor had it indicated 
any large area of low value Development 
done since then had continued to be remark- 
ably consistent, and there was still no evidence 
of any defined shoot direction. No. 2 shaft, 
which had reached a depth of 4,558 ft. at 
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June 30th last, had been sunk a further 
356 ft. up to the end of last month. 


SHAFTS CONNECTED 


A station had been cut at 4,823 ft. on the 
horizon of the sixth level, and a crosscut had 
been driven north which had connected with 
the sixth level west from No. 1 shaft on 
October 22nd. No. 2 shaft had to be sunk 
a further 515 ft. to its final depth. Reef, and 
waste boxes, and ore passes had to be cut 
before full use could be made of its hoisting 
capacity. Arrangements for the transport of 
ore on the surface from No. 2 shaft to the 
reduction works were now in hand. Output 
from the mine would for the time being be 
limited to tonnage which could be hoisted 
through No. 1 shaft with the present winding 
equipment. The effect of having made a 
connection between the two shafts was to 
remove restrictions imposed by mining regu- 
lations on single outlet mining. It was now, 
therefore, possible to employ a greater num- 
ber of persons underground and to carry on 
stoping operations, but as had been empha- 
sised at the last annual meeting, the expan- 
sion of operations was governed in the pre- 
vailing circumstances by the availability of 
material, equipment and labour. 

It had been hoped that when the two 
shafts had been connected underground the 
capacity of the milling plant would have been 
increased up to 40,000 tons per month. 
Owing, however, to delays in delivery from 
overseas of essential electric motors the reduc- 
tion plant was not immediately capable of 
handling that tonnage. Mill tonnage would 
therefore be stepped up gradually, and, sub- 
ject to an adequate supply of labour, there 
were prospects of attaining the full capacity 
of 40,000 tons per month in the early part of 
the New Year. In the meantime orders had 
been placed for such items of plant and equip- 
ment as would enable the mill capacity to be 
progressively expanded to 80,000 tons per 
month. 


INCREASED ORE RESERVES 


Ore reserve re-estimated as at June 30, 
1945, had totalled 4,898,000 tons, valued at 
15.0 dwts. over assumed stoping width of 
45 ins. Compared with tHe position a year ago 
reserve had shown a satisfactory increase of 
1,627,400 tons value, being 0.2 dwts. lower, 
with the same assumed stoping width. Of 
the total, 593,000 tons, valued at 14.4 dwts. 
per ton, were contained in No. 1 shaft pillar. 

Ore milled during the year had totalled 
128,200 tons, average recovery being 11.115 
dwts. per ton. The value of the residue de- 
creased from 0.316 dwts. to 0.240 dwts. per 
ton. Waste sorted on the surface increased 
from an average of 15.87 per cent. in the pre- 
vious year to 18.03 per cent. in the year under 
review. 


PRICE OF GOLD 


On June 9, 1945, the Government had 
announced that the price paid to mines for 
their gold would be increased from 168s. to 
172s. 3d. per fine ounce as from January 1, 
1945. At the same time the Minister of 
Finance had informed the gold-mining indus- 
try that there would be no extension of the 
arrangement made in respect of the year ended 
March 31, 1945, whereby realisation charges 
paid to the Government by gold-mining com- 
panies had been utilised in refunding to such 
companies a proportion of their share of 
the increase in native wages introduced as 
from April 1, 1944, in accordance with the 
decision of the Government. Accordingly, the 
full cost of such increases had been borne by 
the company from April 1, 1945. 


On September 14, 1945, however, the 
Minister of Finance had made the welcome 
announcement that the Government would 
cease to levy realisation charges amounting to 
38s. 3d. per £100 on gold revenue as from 
October 1, 1945. Shareholders would realise, 
of course, that the net increase in working 
profits which might result from those changes 
would be subject to Government taxation. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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UNITED STEEL COMPANIES, LIMITED 


MAGNITUDE OF WAR CONTRIBUTION 


SIR WALTER BENTON JONES’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the United 
Steel Companies, Limited, was held, on the 
21st instant, in London, Sir Walter Benton 
Jones, Bt., chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: We shall have to improvise once more. 
Taxation still takes very large sums out of 
our business. We are all so accustomed to 
the taxation of industry that we do not appre- 
ciate what it really means. The surplus 
resulting from the operation of any indus- 
trial unit after paying for the services ren- 
dered by labour and capital, is the only 
source from which its machinery and plant 
can be continually rejuvenated. For many 

ars taxation has taken away an ever- 
increasing proportion of this surplus. In 
effect, as citizens, we are living on the capital 
of our industries. 


COMPOSITION OF THE COMPANY 


The company operates as iY it was a single 
unit, though it has been convenient to retain 
some of its members as subsidiary companies. 
Central administration at headquarters super- 
vises all the members while the management 
of each member is delegated to a general 
manager with his own staff on the spot. 


The members can be conveniently 
arranged in three groups, namely, Sheffield, 
Lincolnshire and Cumberland. An approxi- 
mate estimation of their relative importance 
would be, Sheffield group 4§ per cent., Lin- 
colnshire group 35 per cent., Cumberland 
group 20 per cent. 


The magnitude of our war contribution 
can be gauged by our production of crude 
products during the six years of war, which 
was: 


Million tons 
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A number of wartime factories were 
erected by us on behalf of the Government 
of which we undertook the management. 
We also undertook the management of cer- 
tain works acquired by the Government in 
the war period. 


REVERSION TO NORMAL PRODUCTS 


Reversion to norma! products does not 
involve any great disturbance in our organi- 
sation or our work, because our main pro- 
ducts are required as much for civil purposes 
as for war. Our products are so essential 
to common needs, greatly enlarged by the 
devastation of war, that we can reasonably 
expect a high rate of demand for a long 
period. 


Our coal mines are an essential part of our 
undertaking The development of those 
mines which were part of its original com- 
bination of coal, iron and steel, and the addi- 
tions made since to make Its integration more 
complete and more secure, are evidence of 
foresight and enterprise in the building up 
of a unit insured against risk of short sup- 
plies of raw materials, and consequently able 
to undertake future commitments with 
safety. 


In my remarks up to this point I have 
spoken as if cur coal mines were to remain 
our propeity. Our plans were made before 
the Government announced its intention to 


nationalise coal mines, but we realise how 
important it is that there should be no tem- 
porary slowing up either of development or 
production, and so long as the mines are in 


our keeping we propose to carry on without 
halt or change 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


With regard to personnel management, 
works councils were established in all our 
works 16 years ago. Special staff have super- 
vised labour relations, accident prevention 
and what is usually called welfare for many 
years. 


In the last four years this staff has been 
consolidated in one depertment, and its func- 
tions now include, among other things, the 
study and improvement of working con- 
ditions, provision of amenities, education and 
recreation facilities, medical services, voca- 
tional care of entrants, training of young 
employees, apprenticeship schemes, training 
for supervisory and management positions. 


At this critical stage production for sale 
in the world’s markets may be more impor- 
tant than producing for ourselves capital 
goods which mav not become productive 
until the present gaping markets, which we 
thereby neglect. have been partially filled by 
others, who will by then have captured the 
goodwill which at present belongs to us. 


SUPPLY OF LABOUR 


In wartime many young men have re- 
mained in reserved occupations. Thev have 
been combed through and through and onlv 
the most skilful or essential have been left 
in industry. It sounds reasonable enough to 
say let them now take their turn in the ser- 
vices. But how about industry? It has to 
produce more than ever before. It needs 
these men as much as ever. 


The ‘central machinery adopted in war- 
time cannot replace the long-established com- 
mercial system. Until the controls exercised 

this way are removed goods will not pass 
quickly between producer and consumer, and 
if the consumer cannot get what he wants 
from his old friends ad get it when he wants 
it, he will forsake them. 


We have been told repeatedly in recent 
months by those in high authoritv that to 
regain our pre-war standard of living we 
must increase exnorts by multiples varying 
from 50 per cent. to three times. Fifty per 
cent. increase in volume over 1938 would 
make a target at 1938 prices of £705,000,000, 
but at 1944 prices it would be £1,255.000,000. 
This is a wide difference ; the possible inter- 
pretations of three times are still wider. 


The man in the street needs much more 
education about the vital need for export 
and a more precise estimate of what éts size 
must be. The need may be not so much to 
regain our pre-war standard of living as to 
maintain our present level of food rations. 


Taking the §0 per cent. target of increase 
for what it is worth, a number of things 
which we exported before the war we shall 
now export in less quantities—for example, 
coal—and some not at all. The loss we shall 
have to make up with increases of 75 per 
cent. to 100 per cent. of other things or with 
other things which we have not exported 
before. 

We are now relieved of the anxiety of war ; 
we look forward to playing our part in restor- 
ing its ravages and in the recovery of peace 
and prosperity. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN 
DISTILLERIES AND WINES, 
LIMITED 


MR H. R. MOSENTHAL’S 
STATEMENT 


The eleventh annual ordinary general 
meeting of this company was held, on the 
16th instant, in London, Mr H. R. Mosen- 
thal (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement which had been circulated 
with the report and accounts and was taken 
as read:—The consolidated net profits of 
the subsidiary companies as shown in the 
directors’ report amount to £712,097 South 
African currency before providing for taxa- 
tion, and this compares with £641,254 last 
year, an increase of £70,843. With sales 
prices still cortrolled, these results have 
again been achieved through increased turn- 
over. The burden of taxation, excess profits 
duty, normal, provincial, trade profits special 
levy and the non-resident shareholders’ tax 
on the profits earned during the year was 
£469,020. 

The dividends declared by the local 
boards are still only sufficient to enable the 
directors of this company to propose the 
distribution of a final dividend on the ordi- 
mary stock at the same rate as last year— 
namely, 6 per cent., less income-tax. 


SALES POSITION OF OPERATING 
COMPANIES 


The sales position of our operating com- 
panies has continued extremely good and 
for the first six months of their new year 
their sales again show an increase over the 
corresponding period in the year now under 
review, but as I pointed out last year, this is 
in part due to the further increase in Excise 
duty, on which increase nothing by way of 
profit is permissible, also additional cost of 
casks and containers generally. I would call 
stockholders’ notice to the fact that the sales 
of our operating companies for the past year 
are more than double in value than those 
recorded in 1936-7, and in the not distant 
future I may be able to inform you that the 
sales of wine and brandy in terms of gallons 
have also doubled in quantity over those 
sold in 1936-37. 


FINANCIAL POLICY 


Stockholders may feel that their wartime 
patience has gone unrewarded and that if 
the dividend had been increased by, say, 
2% per cent. or § per cent. the carry-forward 
of the operating companies, even after the 
additional tax provision, would have been 
quite adequate, but the local board has 
always felt it its duty to safeguard investors, 
and for the future security and well-being of 
the operating companies it is still essential 
to conserve resources. 

The managing directors of the operating 
companies have impressed on us not only 
the heavy finance involved in putting down 
stocks for maturation adequate to the con- 
tinually growing sales, but they also point 
out that replacements of plant and machinerv 
were impossible during the war years and 
will have to be tackled as soon as feasible, 
while, meantime, keeping the old and worn 
plant in repair is an unavoidable but com- 
paratively heavy expense which must be 
obviated as soon as possible. With all this 
expenditure before them, they feel they must 
continue being conservative, 

I would take this opportunity of stressing 
to the South African Minister of Finance 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
urgent need to deal with double taxation 
within the Commenwealth now not fully 
compensated for by the present measure of 
Dominion income-tax relief and which is not 
only inequitable, but also a very definite hin- 
drance to progress and expansion in the 
Dominions and the Mother Country. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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AERONAUTICAL AND 
GENERAL INSTRUMENTS, 
LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW 
PRODUCTS 


MR W. McCLELLAND’S 
STATEMENT 


The ninth annual general mecting of 
Aeronautical and General Instruments, 
Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, at the 
offices of Electric snd General Industrial 
Trusts, Limited, 8 Cleveland Row, St 
James’s, London, S.W., Mr W. McClelland, 
C.B., O.B.E., M.I.E.E. (chairman of the 
company), presiding. 

The secretary (Mr James Bell, C.A.) read 
the notice convening the meeting and Mr 
M. E. Askwith, F.C.A., of Messrs Franklin, 
Wild and Company, the auditors, read the 
report of his firm. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts and was taken as read : — 

For the preceding six years our annual 
general meeting has been held under war 
conditions, and for this period a long and 
fascinating history could be given of your 
company’s activities—of the difficulties under 
which it worked, of its many developments 
for war production, and above all the courage 
and endurance of its employees. For these 
“ services so untiringly rendered to produce 
such satisfactory results,” as one Government 
Department has graciously phrased it, our 
gratitude is due, ard my first duty is to ask 
you to confirm a resolution expressing your 
profound appreciation and grateful thanks to 
all our employees. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


The accounts for the twelve months end- 
ing March 31, 1945, which I have pleasure 
in presenting to you to-day, still reflect opera- 
tions under wartime conditions. The parent 
company’s balance-sheet shows but little 
change, either in fixed assets or in net current 
assets, and so-I will confine my comments 
to the consolidated balance-sheet which has 
now been incorporated in the statement of 
accounts. 

Our properties, situated in good industrial 
areas, have recently been valued at £115,626, 
compared with the written down values of 
£62,684. Of the original cost of plant, 
machinery and equipment, purchased by the 
company since its incorporation over nine 
years ago, nearly 75 per cent. has been 
written off—thus the fixed assets of the com- 
pany are shown at the very satisfactory total 
figure of £77,370. The net liquid assets, 
£152,159 (an amount slightly greater than 
the company’s issued share capital) are an 
adequacy for the company’s immediate needs, 
but whether they ere sufficient for the future 
expansion of markets depends on many 
factors, political and otherwise. 


RESUMPTION OF PRE-WAR ACTIVITIES 


Since marufactures for the needs of war 
can be diminished, your company is now 
engaged in the completion of certain essential 
and specialised Government work and in the 
gradual resumption of its pre-war activities, 
together with the development of new com- 
mercial products. 

The war has greatly increased the size of 
the company’s buildings and plant, and 
consequently the scope of its activities, and 
your managing directors are now engaged in 
adapting its production facilities to peace- 
time requirements. First, I would like to 
indicate that our general policy is to provide 
the unique and specialised article, possibly 
in limited quantities, rather than the article 
of universal demand manufactured on mass 
production lines. The whole history of the 
company has been based on this conception, 
and it is the board’s considered opinion that 


our future products should represent a con- 
tinuance and extension of this policy. 
break-up of mid-European scientific instru- 
ment production gives additional reasons for 
the necessity to provide such products for 
the home and export markets. Secondly, 
and as a corollary to our primary policy, we 
have built up an organisation that is sub- 
stantially self-contained as a manufacturing 
unit and so dependent only on the so-called 
“raw” materials. For example, our optical 
instruments are not the products resulting 
from the mere assembly of brought-in com- 
ponents, but represent the precision machin- 
ing of metal parts, the accurate grinding and 
polishing of lenses, the photo-etching of 
graticules, the cutting of fine gears, the mak- 
ing of shutter-mechanisms, the provision of 
woodworking, enamelling and plating facili- 
ties, and the production of special tool-kits 
supplied with the instruments, 


DIVIDEND OF 15 PER CENT. 


As I have already indicated, further de- 
velopment work has still to be done on many 
of your company’s new products, but, with 
the same skill, determination and enthusiasm 
which went into the war effort and now to 
be diverted to our peacetime programme, the 
results will assuredly be as spontaneous and 
successful! 

Finally, I ask for your approval of your 
directors’ recommendation of a total divi- 
dend of 15 per cent. for the year. Of this 
an interim dividend of 6}$ per cent., less 
income-tax, was paid in June last, leaving a 
final dividend of 8} per cent., less income- 
tax, to be paid, subject to your confirmation, 
forthwith. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

The retiring director, Lieut.-Col. L. V. S. 
Blacker, was re-elected, and the 
auditors, Messrs Franklin, Wild and Com- 
pany, having been reappointed the proceed- 
ings terminated. 


SECOND INDUSTRIAL TRUST, 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of the Second Industrial Trust, Limited, was 
held, on the 21st instant, in London. 


Mr L. A. Stride (the chairman) said that 
after six years of devastating warfare, which 
had placed an enormous strain on world 
economy, the accounts showed that the com- 
pany had weathered the storm well. The 
gross revenue at £80,302 showed continued 
improvement, exceeding that of a year ago by 
as much as £6,723, while taxation had in- 
creased by £3,075. Only about £300 of this 
year’s increase was attributable to the collec- 
tion of a larger amount of arrears of income. 
They felt justified in recommending a further 
increase of the dividend to 6} per cent., leav- 
ing £569 to be added to the carry-forward, 
which would then amount to £47,331. 


Last year they were able to report that the 
margin of appreciation on valuation of the 
investments was substantial. At the close of 
the financial year under review there was a 
further. considerable advance in values, and 
they had no present cause for anxiety regard- 
ing the £1,407,250 at which the investments 
stood. Their holdings in Great Britain and 
British Dominions and Dependencies were 
now 75.71 per cent. of the total compared 
with 70.92 per cent. a year ago. Their in- 
dustrial holdings were 65.19 per cent., against 
63.62 per cent., and Government securities 
and municipal loans 10.94 per cent., against 
12.51 per cent. The cost in books of their 
holdings of British Government securities was 
slightly over 4 per cent. of the total. They 
held 21.52 per cent. in bonds, debentures and 
guaranteed stocks ; 22.56 per cent. in prefer- 
ence shares and stocks and $5.92 per cent. in 
ordinary and deferred shares and stocks. 


The report was adopted. 
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E. W. TARRY AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


The annual general meeting of E. W., 
Tarry and Company, Limited, was held, on 
the 16th instant, in London. 

Commander Oliver — Locker-Lampson, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., who presided, said that 
they had before them the record of another 
successful year’s trading, showing a profit 
of £33,595 after providing for taxation. The 
result indicated that a net good trade position 
had prevailed in South Africa during the 
past year, and it was a noteworthy achieve- 
ment considering the continued but unavoid- 
able decline in exports from this country and 
the United States. 

The Union of South Africa was entering 
upon an era of incustrial development and 
was in the fortunate position of possessing 
capital to launch its post-war programme 
embracing railway extensions, irrigation 
schemes, new townships and other public 
works. There was no need to emphasise the 
necessity of stimulating the export trade of 
Great Britain, but they did hope that prac- 
tical help would be given to manufacturers 
and merchants. At the earliest possible 
moment controls and restrictions must go 
by the board. During the year the Austral 
Iron Works, Limited, had been incorporated 
in South Africa to acquire the company’s 
Austral Works. 

The trading profit, £116,971, was up by 
£23,427 and indicated a much higher turn- 
over. The directors recommended a divi- 
dend of 74 per cent. on the ordinary shares. 
Current assets exceeded current liabilities by 
£397,371, a striking contrast which revealed 
a very satisfactory liquid position. During 
the past year all branches had_ reported 
higher turnovers and profits, and for the 
current year so far the steady improvement 
in sales continued. 

The report was adopted. 


IDEAL BUILDING AND LAND 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


PERMANENT BRICK HOUSES 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 2ot.: instant, 
in London, Sir Thomas Keens, D.L. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the accounts:—The 
consolidated profit and loss account shows a 
trading profit of £111,320, which compares 
with £105,713 last year. The directors 
recommend paying a dividend on the ordi- 
nary shares of 4 per cent. 

During the war we carried out important 
building and civil engineering contracts for 
various Government Departments to a value 
of over £15,000,000. This work comprised 
the construction of aerodromes, camps, 
Royal Ordnance factories, coastal defence 
works, hospitals, etc. It has always been 
the policy of the board to revert as soon as 
possible to the normal business of estate 
development and house building. We hold 
freehold land together with existing roads 
and sewers costing the pre-war price of ap- 
proximately £380,000, and are therefore in 
a position to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunities to erect houses for sale and thus 
contribute towards the solution of this most 
pressing problem. 

For some time past we have given con- 
siderable thought to the provision of post- 
war houses. We decided against embarking 
upon a programme of prefabricated houses 
and have concentrated our plans on building 
permanent brick houses. We have been 
awaiting guidance as to the part private 
enterprise will be permitted to play. This 
has not been forthcoming, although the 
Minister of Health has now indicated the 
small part that private enterprise will be 
allowed to play in the main programme. 

The report was adopted. 
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RECORDS an 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Markets this week have been domin- 
ated by the Government's nationalisation announcement, and by the 
continued lack of alignment between short and long gilt-edged prices. 
A good volume of business has been recorded, and the movement in 
prices, both of equities and gilt-edged, has been of a limited character. 
Sentiment is undoubtedly heavy, but quotations are resistant. 

Further falls were recorded by the “ irredeemable’’ Funds, as 
holders continued to switch into 3 per cent. Savings Bonds before the 
tap presumably closes at the end of the month. But the National 
War Bond issues were equally poor, and the reaction affected corpora- 
tion stocks. The market suggested on Wednesday that the flow of 
selling showed signs of abating, and it was true that Old Consols looked 
sturdier at 90}, though they had been } higher earlier in the day. 

Apart from some buying of Potash loan, on the payment of the 
Swiss coupon, the foreign market has continued depressed. 

Nationalisation equities showed no very vigorous reaction to 
Mr Morrison’s statement on Monday (discussed on page 759). Indeed, 
home rail ordinary stocks improved slightly, and even in public utility 
and read transport issues, the falls were in the circumstances, moderate. 
Shipping shares were firm, and P. & O. deferred jumped to 50s. 6d. on 
the 2 per cent. additional bonus, making 10 per cent. for the year. 
Preference shares, which have hitherto enjoyed the benefit of Dominion 
Income Tax relief, fell as the import of Section V of the Finance Bill 
(outlined in The Economist a week ago) became more fully understood. 

Developing Kaffir shares retained their following, but there was 
appreciable profit-taking in mid-week. Anglo-Iranian, which had 
tended to improve, were later affected by the clouded political situation. 


Stock Exchange : London 


“FINANCIAL News” INDICES 
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| Security Indices | Yield 
Total Corres. | raat mk. 
1945 Bargains Day | | | 
in S.E. 1944 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
| shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
| % % 
Nov. 15. 8,806 5,866 117-0 137-3 2-76 3-69 
— | 9,429 5,608 116-9 137-3 2-76 3-69 
a ee 11,903 7,474 117-0 137-3 2-77 3-69 
a ae 9,772 5,989 117-0 137-3 2-77 3-69 
>a 10,518 5,733 116-9 137 +3 2°77 3-69 





* July 1, 1935-100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118-5 (April 30) ; 
lowest, 105-9 (August 2). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 138-1 (Oct. 31); lowest, 136 -0 
(August 2). 


New York 























354 Industrials ....... os 108 -6 5 
| rer 116-1 150-9 
ED vccdonsescece 93-2 120-9 120-9 
BOR BIOGNE . occ ceccccece 106 -7 137 -4 136 -2 
Ay. Field GF o.0-ccccese | 4-63 3-66 3-72 
eat = eee 
+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
DaiLy INDEX oF 50 Common Stocks 
(1925 = 100) 
1945 Avera Transactions 1945 Transactions 

Nov. 8.......- 164- 1,960,000 Nov. 12.. Closed 

ac aeet ts 164-1 1,830,000 se 2,500,000 

I las wan 164°1 1,120,000* » 14 1,610,000 





1945: High, 165-0 (Nov. 7). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). 


* Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week onan Nominal Con- New 
November 24, 1945 =~ — —_ 
7° AE 255, . os 5:05 04.9 00:6002630n0000 200,812 on 292,325 
y Stock Exchange Introduction.............+++ 3,172,800 a 12,513,000 
By Permission to Deal .........cssccccesccceee * 491,799 ow 2,166,534 

Particulars of Government issues appear on page 770, 

Including Excluding 

Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
DG ae Gh edu lkc ile ais ac ee bass Ne Ree Awe Reet eeae 1,763,765,098 1,657,967,821 
Ee ee ee eT eT eT TET Ct eer rey. 1,400,451,901 1,881,789,851 
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d STATISTICS 


Destination Nature of Borrowing * 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K ex. U.K.  Countrie Deb. Pref. Ord. 
(to date) £ £ £ £ £ £ 
a 1,622,929,584 33,897,784 1,140,453 1,569,904,499 8,749,318 79,314,004 
Ce 1,378,777,936 2,756,981 254,934 1,374,204,726 2,768,289 4,816,836 
* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to November 14, 1945, only. 
: Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 
New York Pri 
ew or rices 
Close Close Close Close Close Close 
7 Nov. Nov. | 3. Commercial Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1. Railroads. ee) and Industrial. 13 20 13.20 


Atlantic Coast .. 73 77 


\ ( Am. Smelting... 59% 61 
Can. Pacific .... 15% 17§ | Am. Viscose .... 63} 63% 
40 


Int. Paper...... 43% 43 
Liggett Myers... 973 98 


Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 60 614 | Anaconda...... 444 | Nat. Distillers... 64} 67 
N.Y. Central.... 28} 314 | Beth. Steel ..... 95$ 964 | Nat. Steel ..... - 843 84 
Pennsylvania... 42} 464 | Briggs Mfg...... 51 50%] Phelps Dodge... 36% 39% 
Southern ....... 535 57{ | Celaneseof Amer. 54§ 59§] Proct.Gamble.. 64 64} 
saa Cheyster. 2... 127 130} | Sears Roebuck... 373 37} 
2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag... 78 78 | Shell Union..... 31g 34 
Amer. Tel....... 193? 192§ | Eastman Kodak. 217 221 | Std. Oil N.J..... 684 68 
Int. Telephone .. 27 294 | Gen. Electric.... 48} 48 | 20th Cen. Fox... 37} 40 
Pacific Light .... 59 58 | Gen. Motors.... 73§ 73%] United Drug.... 26% 26 


People’sGas .... 953 93 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 3% 37 
W. Union Tel... 51) 53 


Inland Steel .... 1024 101 
Int. Harvester... 92 95) 


West’house E... 3 
Inter. Nickel.... 36% 39 


Woolworth ..... 49 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Imports of oilseeds that were held up at the 
docks are now again moving freely to the mills and refineries and 
production of oils has been restored. Adequate allocations have again 
been made to the edible industry and substantial quantities of drying 
oils, principally linseed oil, have been made available to the paint 
and allied trades. Oilseeds are not quite so active, but good shipments 
of Indian linseed have been arranged. 

Reports of the progress of the new Argentine crop linseed continue 
favourable and prospects point to a good yield. With regard to the 
disposal of it when harvested the Combined Food Board are to meet 
early in December to consider the proportions to be allocated to the 
United States, Great Britain, and European liberated areas. Prices will 
be fixed by agreement with the Argentine Government. Crushers 
in America are using up the new domestic crop fast to meet their 
oil commitments. The official US allocations of oils and fats for the 
current quarter aggregate 973,770 tons, against 815,300 tons in the 
July-Sept. quarter and 1,200,000 tons at December quarter last year. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 


U.S. Steel ...... 3 81 





Daily Average Sales 
Percentage Change 











——. a 
(at Cost) 
1945 End of 
ns September 
july | August | September 
(a) By Commodities 

Non-food Merchandise :— 
Rs cwicianicin tiie saint ors +27 -0 — 6°5 + 6-1 —47°8 
OOO WOOO. 6 on ok cccdcccvsce +21-4 —11-9 +25-0 +13°3 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear .......... + 9:7 —22-6 +12-7 —22-1 
Boots and Shoes .........ece00e + 24 —19-4 + 4:2 —27-4 
Furnishing Departments ........ + 54-3 +67-7 +49-6 —14°3 
ERE ORE COMI De +48 9 +49 -2 +45-1 —20 6 
Fancy Departments .........0++ +14-0 +18-3 +12-2 — 6-4 
sete and Travel ...... Uveceses +41°8 +300 + 7°5 —18-3 

ON Gs Kcclbnccqgeceowe™ — 72 + 0-3 -— 3-9 -—11-4 
Total :— 
Non-food Merchandise.......... +165 — 068 +15 6 — 94 
mane and Perishables...... hoe + 05 + 69 +20 —12-9 

otal :— 

All Departments.......... ohne — 59 + 39 + 7:3 — 93 

(b) Districts 

EME Ay 6 ecshbaécncoccbes + 0:5 — 0-2 + 5:5 — 6:7 
WEEE Ca vabedietcce<ssebes -— 09 — 446 + 246 — 4-0 
Ed nas aradicalbip-s ewan’ + 0-4 — 48 + 2-5 — 89 
Midland and S. Wales........... — 30 — 7:2 + 06 - 39 
ES EE OF + 2-4 + 1-3 + 4:9 — 7:3 
Central and West-End London.. +81-2 +64-5 +39°9 —19-7 
Suburban London .............. +13-1 +21-6 +16-4 —25°-9 
Ce ee oe + 538 + 18 +12°8 ae 





Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


Pig Iron and Steel Ingot Production.—The figures below, released 


by the Ministry of Supply, show pig iron and steel ingot production 
for October, 1945. 











, Steel Ingots 
Pig Iron and Castings 

Weekly Annual Weekly Annual 

Average Rate Average Rate 








Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Pret hall 2045 ....inrvccseve 133,900 6,963,000 231,600 12,043,000 
Bas cccenssacesuecees 125,200 6,512,000 186,100 9,676,000 
September... .ccccscccece 139,500 7,255,000 | 240,700 12,517,000 
October ..cccccccccccceccce 146,100 7,598,000 | 243,100 12,640,000 
| 


(Continued on page 771)” 
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‘GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Movember 17, 1945, 
total ordinary revenue was £40,903,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £92,838,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £320,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£9,669,025 the deficit accrued since April Ist 
is £1,759,226,000 against £2,061,186,000 tor 


the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-RAISING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(¢ thousands) 


| Esti- | ‘ ; | 
Revenue mate, | April | April Week Week 
1945-46 ns “= ended ended 
| | Nov Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
ri 18. 17. | 18, 17, 
| 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax ..... 1350000) 504,815! 544,990 9,969) 9,359 
ee eee 80,000, 14,253 13,470 650 449 
Estate, etc., Duties| 115,000 67,436 72,646; 1,751, 1,640 
ER ESA 19,000 7,916 13,354 ... | 130 
PRE bs one Vwn 500,000 21,385 22,417 817, 400 
E.P.T 318,763: 284,067, 9,147! 11,040 
Other ‘Inland Rev., 1,000, 130 i i. 


Total Inland Rev. 2065000, 934,698 951,075 22,334 23,018 























ee | 589,000) 367,683, 356,020 13,201 11,387 
ee Se 541,000 317,200 337,700 4,800 5,200 
Total Customs & 

eee 1130000 684,883 693,720 18, 001) 16,587 
Motor Duties ....; 30,000) 5,433) 11,468) ... | ... 
Post Office (Net | 

Receipts) bene o@ oes ées | eco | eve 
Wireless Licences}; 4,850 2,240 2,310) ... | .. 
Crown Lands....} 1,000! 650) 610} ... | 
Receipts trom Sun- | 

dry Loans.....) 11,500) 3,413) 5, 281, 


23,000 56,606) 50.553 2,750 1,298 


Miscell. Receipts. . 


3265000 1687924 1715018 43,085 40,905 


Total Ord. Rev... 











SetrF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100 74,550) 73,000 2,650! 2,750 


Total ..cidecsiess 5379100 1762474 1788018 45, 135 43,653 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
{ | payments 
i | (£ thousands) 
| Esti- {— ———— 
Expenditure mate, | April | — Week | Week 


1945-46 1 ended ended 




















to to ae r 
| Nov. | Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
18 | 17. | age | 1948 
| 1944 1945 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE los 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. .... 465,000 266,886 286,367 1,384 1,588 
Payments to N. | 
Ireland........ 11,000 5,020) §,812) ... | 
Other Cons. Fund | j 
ee / 8,000 3,853) 4,502 ... | 
kh Sey 484,000) 275,758) 296,681 1,384) 1,588 
Supply Services. . 5084817 3464393 3167894; 91,650, 91,250 
PN See: 5568817 3740150, 3464575 93,034) 92,838 








———————— 
j 


SEtr- Bar ancers | | | 
P.O. & Brdcasting| 114,100) 74,550! 73,000 2,650 2,750 








A change has been made in the me thod of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “‘ Total Supply Services" instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£383,634 to £3,017,303, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£52,788,058 to £24,010 millions. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


ee ee, een sweetn sep 100 
Overseas Trade Guarantees... 2... rc cece 50 
150 


FLOATING DEBT 


(4 millions) 








| 
, | 
Treasury | Wie | Trea 
Bills Advances sury | Total 
Date ————| Be | Mae 
| Bank | Postts | ing 
Ten- T | Public | ot at, Debt 
der @P | Depts. | Eng- anks 
| j land 
1944 
Nov. 18 |1470-0 Not available 
1945 
Aug. 18 |1690-0 
» 25 1690-0 2285-0, 579-6 j [ ass *5| 6740-8 
Sept. 1 |1690-0 Not available 
. 8 1690-0 = * 
. 15 1690-0 = > 
» 22 |1690-0! « ie 
cr 405'5 -2 621-0 | 17-7 | 2122-0 6815-9 
Oct. 6 |1690-0 Not available | 
» 13 1690-0 ~ “ 
» 20 |1690 -0! ‘a | 
» 27 |1710-0) 2329- 5! 603-1 j om 2088 -0| 6730-6 
Nov. 3 |1730-0 | Not available 
» 10 |1750-0 ‘i sie 
» 17 '1770-0 : : 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


Amount Average . 
Date of * Boeie Rate Allotted 
Tender | of Allot- at 
| Offered) “PPHied! antottea] ment — 
%e 
. dace semen a 
1944 | Ss d. 
Nov. 17 110-0 209-7; 110-0, 20 0-43 4% 
1945 | | 
Aug. 17 | 130-0 | 227-0 | 130-0; 20 0-12 40 
» 24) 130-0 | 224-5 | 130-0; 20 0-58 41 
» S31 / 130-0 | 238-1 | 130-0} 20 2-32 33 
Sept. 7 130-0 | 253-1 | 130-0 | 20 2-02 26 
» 14 | 130-0 236-3 130-0) 20 2-63 31 
, 21) 130-0 | 223-4 130-0) 19 11-48 46 
28 | 130-0 | 251-4 130-0 | 20 0-04 31 
Oct. 5! 130-0 | 244-7) 130-0! 20 O-ll 33 
» 12) 130-0 | 246-0 | 130-0) 20 0-12 32 
» 19 150-0, 235-2 1500, 10 1-60 52 
» 26 | 150-0 | 215-4 150-0} 10 1-95 61 
Nov. 2/ 150-0 | 223-5 150-0! 10 1-67 55 
> 9} 150-0 | 233-3 | 1500; 10 1-42 50 
16 | 150-0 233-5 | 150-0 | 10 1-52 51 





ane November 16 applications at £99 17s. 5d. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday ot the following week, were accepted as to 
about 51 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Applica- 
tions at £99 17s. 6d. tor bills to be paid for on Saturday 
were accepted in full. £150 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for November 23. For the week ended 
November 24 the banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to the maximum amount of £150 million. , 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 


wee Toe | 3% 24% 


| NS.C. | Defence Savings 
ended | | Bonds | Bonds a 








1945 
Sept. 11 | 2,605 | 1,693 | 
» 18 | 4,224 3,565 | 
: 4,497 7,391 
Oct. 2 4,281 7,011 | 
Toe 5,631 8,456 | 
» 16 6,026 10,393 | 
a a 6,474 9,490 | 
30 6,466 | 10,085 | 
Nov. 6 5.233 | 8,567 
ae | 5,264 |: _1, 172 
» 20 Be. | 47,791 
_—— 
Totals | | 
_to date |1,479,239* | 914,541* |2,465,006t §|3,359, TT3$§ 
~~ * 312 weeks. + 255 weeks. t 243 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest tree loans received by the Treasury up 
Nov. 20th amounted to a total value of £72, 420: 2aL 
Up to Oct. 27 principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of {273,620,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of silver remained at 70§ cents per 
ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 


were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 

1945 Rs. a. Rs. a 
CNS SS SGn ne viwceubun 81 9 133 6 
GMS .2506issdennaus 80 11 1335 4 
ese 2 ones 81 10 1335 3 
Saar Ott Ses Sika ces 81 11 132 11 
I iineletnnpecadalniawind 80 68 131 10 
Ds socket okkowewie% 81 64 132 10 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 21, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





Notes Issued : é Govt. Debt... 1b. 
In Circln. ... 1324,591,835] Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1338,323,169 
partment . 25,655,998 | Other Secs.... 651,881 
Silver Coin ... 9,850 
Amt. of Fid. 
NON a on we 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 


1350, 247,833 





1350,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
aug Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 262, $e4,a38 
> eeebeooe 3,204,805 | Other Secs. : 
Pablis Deps.*. 23,127,828] ~Discounts and 
— Advances... 11,983,307 
Other Deps. Securilies.... 13,783,620 
Bankers..... 217,899,895 —_—-—-—- 
Other Accts.. 56,126,911 25,766,927 
——_—_——__ | Notes........ 25,655,998 
274,026,806 | Gold & Silver 
BANDS oc cobs 504,676 
314,912,439 ~ 314, 912, 439 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) . 


1944 | 1945 





Nov. Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
22 7 14 21 





Issue Dept. : 





Notes in circulation ..... 1180 -4 1326 -4 1326 -4 1324-6 
Notes in banking depart- 
RE dunks 055 00b5% os 19-8 23-9 23-8 25-7 
Government debt and 
securities® ........... 1199 -3:1349 -4. 1349 -4:1349-3 
Other securities......... 0-7 0-6 0-6 : > 
SEG bePiebesisbewens |} 0-2) 0-2 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine oz. | 168/- 172/3 172/3 72/3 
Banking Dept. : 
7-7 18-2 6-5) 23-1 
192-2 221-2 225-4 217-9 
54-6 53-4 57-7 56-1 
254-5 292-8 289-6 297-1 
Government............ 229-9 258-3 259-3) 263-0 
Discounts, etc........... 5-6; 10-9 10-3) 12-0 
APU. cnadosccesscecscs 14-6, 17-0! 13-5; 13-8 
ci cktEh osse 6o:6hee > 250-2 286-2 286-2 288-8 
Banking dept. res. ........ 22-1, 24-3) 24-3) 26°32 
| % Y % % 
“ Proportion ”......+++++- | 86 8-3, 8:3 8-8 


* Government debt is £11,015, 100; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1, 300 million to £1,350 
million on July 3, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 





Week | Aggregate 

Ended | from Jan. ‘1 to 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. Nov. 
18, 17, | 18, 17, 


1944 1945 | 1944 | 1945 








Working days i— 6 6 | 272 | 271 

Birmingham’......| 1,760 | 2,353 | 79,676 | 80,759 
Bradford...... wee} 1,595| 1,638 | 82,531 | 87,161 
Bristol...... ee 688 616 | 30,197 | 31,684 
BOWE. diese ss bund 455 | 679 | 26,955 | 34,054 
SC Whisduighedee 826 | 1,021 | 52,802 | 56,208 
Leicester.......++- 789 | 938 | 36,944 40,087 
Liverpool ........- 5,000 | 6,219 235,246 250,913 
Manchester........ 2,790 | 4,163 151,650 | 162,357 
Newcastle......... 1,795 | 2,165 78,599 82,759 
Nottingham....... 353) 476 | 18,613 21,402 
Sheffield .......... 784} 721! 42,144) 42,038 
Southampton...... 120 173 | 7,289! 8, 782 


12 Towns........-| 16,955 21,162 842,646 | "$98,204 


7,849 9, 207° 350, 462 | 382 2.715 





A 3D rR rm 


on 


i—_—_—_ 


a 
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BANK OF BELGIUM SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
OVERSE NI ‘AN RE 
RETURNS Million Belgian Frs. Million £’s 
i a ny a oe ‘ al Fociisi we an Oct. | Sept. | Oct. Oct.” 
] S cs. Ict. ct. NOv. ae, aa SC 2 
U.S. ag 8 RE ERVE 18, | 25, 30, 7; ASSETS ; 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Million $’s ASSETS | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 1945 Gold coin and bullion ...... %6 61/113 -78.113 -69/114 -64 
nein < oe —— en in |i Ce a ee | 30,604 30,604 30,603 31,16 Bills discounted ........... 7-13) 28-76) 28-74) 29-48 
= see ae we, | ”% = = Foreign exchange .......... | 5,267) 5,305) 5,478) 4,983 Invest. and other assets ....| 82 -52,105 -61'103 -95'104 -64 
RESOUR( hd idue! 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 Private loans and discounts..| 609 455 512 491 LIABILITIES 
Gold certifs. on aan a 17,980| 17,118 17 113 17.112 pene 00 State oo. cect | 46,684! 46. 342) 47,017, 47,502 Notes in circulation ........| 53-75) 65°85) 64-40! 62-764 
7 ae oy oa ane Eee 138°782' 17 879 17.873. 17.873 LIABILITIES | silent Deposits : re ead a = 5 = : e+ HE. = 
Peewee yee sees snes teeae " 92 MS ot idee tava ead > | 65,991) 65,924 66,449) 67,23¢ en "10 . 69 54,172 -5 
Total cash —:* ae © 17 Pe 23. os 23. | 23 a Current accounts : | Others Seeeeesée 5 63 § “65 5 +93) 5 ‘17 
Beet BS. SOVt. SER. - - 0 0.0:0 | 18° 306! 237171 23,587) 24:045 (a) Govt. accounts ....... 5 3 6 5 a ee 46 -4% 46 -6% |46 -4%|46 4% 
Le oneal So | 396431 438891 43-631] 44679 (b) Private accounts... ... | 4,367) 4,061) 4,503) 4,375 ee ee ee ee 
‘otal TESOUICES ... cece eens | ’ 5 , } } } T 
LIABILITIES | | | ia in pe cee RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
F.R. notes in cirn. .......6- 21,104 24,215 24,296 24,535 e " ae i sais 
Excess mr. bank res. ....... 1,100) 960) 990) 1,250 NETHERLANDS BANK Million florins Million rupees 
Mr. bank res. dep. .--.-.... |14,557| 15,725 16,737, 15,994 pacer | fermented a Peete ea 
Govt. deposits ....++++++++- | = ae | 3, 1% | 19 $22, 2, 
Total deposits .....++..+4+. | 16,165 17,525 17,309 17,887 Oct. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. sania 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Total liabilities............- 39,643) 43,889) 43,631) 44,679 a a i, Gold coin & bullion 444, 444 (444) 444) 444 
MD BREIG..c.0 cincsqevnnge % 8% U% "oe SETS | | § . } | 
Gere wets.» -- > --»-n5e oemEee wwe mel OD an eal tinal iie-al cac-g | Bupeceoia........s)° 337] 115] 477] - eel «383 
1K ND EASU | j | } BOIG w.cccccscccccccce " “do! i } 
<r | Foreign balances, ete.* | 4,509 -3 4,809 -0. 4,519 -3 4,519-7 Balances abroad..... 3,245) 2,184) 2,147) 2,171) 2,010 
E . ' Sterling securities....| 8,563, 10,493, 10,493 10,493) 10,593 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,694! 20,037 20,039, 20,034 Home bills.....:..... 0-1) Ol; 0-1) O65 Ind. Gave rup secs...| '518| 578578; '578| 578 
Treasury & bank currency...| 4,114) 4,275, 4,285 4,284 Loans and advances on | | 3 Tnueatnenia ; p : , wes 117} 560) 567) 630) 692 
LIABILITIES | Current account .... 132-8; 136-0) 142-2) 152 ; ocak scene | 
Money in circulation........ 24,717! 28,026 28,137 28,178 Of which to N.E.L... 44 *8} 44 +8) 44 8 44- ; ad Soka 49) 11,600. 11,598} 11,561) 11,679 
Treasury cash and dep. easel 2,457) 2,694 _2,529 2,845 Advances to Vk. oo0% Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Benen a 5 — 4,133 4170) 4°309| 4,461 
—— Other oa. 5 «nie amen 122-5} 122:9) 109°9| 116-2 Badics 11311 970! 1.128} 1.109 990 
, esd a eat ice | | MI isco siccycded , 97 12g) 10g em 
SE TTLEMENTS “Million Swiss gold Notes in circulation ... | 1,297 -6| 1,311 -6| 1,351 -0) 1,375 +2 Reserve ratio ....... 2 *1Y193 6% 93 6% 193 5% 193 6% 
‘TT y — Vil Current accounts :— | | | 
rt eet ON 2,387 -4| 2,454 -8) 2,408 -5 2,486 -5 BANK OF CANADA 
men BS | es | ae | Bee | aes ss Million Gan. $'s 
eT 119-7 118-3 118 -3 Of which blocked ’ ’ ’ | a Tai 6a 
° + | ct. . . . 
Sept funds a Rs 12 9 ' 5 3.4 as_ result of | | 26, 10, 17, 24, 
mei tile. ...... 0. 59-0 70-8 70-5 notes surrender | 946-1) 833-6) 739-1) 660-0 Assets 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
T oy tills 14°65 13-6 11-4 Sundry accounts...... | 149-7; 149-8) 149-8 149-9 Reserve : Goldt ....... rb. aie eee res 
—s faterest - ‘ 1 | | Ree Rec Other 2.1... 64-97) 176 -08| 176-63 178-28 
Time funds at interest ... 15-0 2:7 2 itil dlsathad een ae aoe . : 39/1674 -1011684 -25 
Sundry bills and invests...| 200-3 197-7 198 -9 * This item includes clearing account balances. Seen ease: i bias 1462 er ° Tt 
LIABILITIES j 
: . : r i eo cescest ¢ ° *43)1129 -92 
Deposits: Anmalty ....-- et + 7s be AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH =] Det Stes Com Govt...) 34-97) 50-40) 40-47) 48-14 
Central banks .| 64% 3-7 3-7 BANK—CENTRAL BANKING Chartered banks ....... | 413-27| 438 -65| 443-35] 452-64 
Other ........ 0-9 0-9 0-9 BUSINESS t Gold_and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
__ Gold .....-.-- er Million £A’s Exchange Control Board against securities. 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND — prewet SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million £’s - or to Million Swiss Frs. 
: ~] Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1945 
“18, | 27, | 3, | 10, Gold & balances abroad | 162-84| 164-70] 172-78) 170-23 Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
faneee al had eae ae es. 420.52 418-771 416-39 407 18 aha | sees | 1945 } 1945 | 1945 
; wien tind 2-65, 2-65, 2-65, 2-65 | Govt. & other securities . ‘77\ 415-38 407- pone 1944 | 1945 | : 
a secs. ... "| 97-09 30-67 31-93! 32-93 Other assets........++ 12-49} 11-6]} 11-80) 11-94 GORE Fic wcnae . .}4468 -7|4745 -314770 -8|4805 -9 4805 -3 
Sterling balances........... 1-80 1-56) 1-24) 1-06 LIABILITIES } Foreign exchange....| 104-0} 99-0) 107 -6| 110 ‘9 107 -4 
E LIABILITIES | | | | | eS 187-71) 188 +46} 188-71) 189-46 Discounts ........ ~-| 174 4) 234 6| 235 -9| 276 9) 269-9 
Notes in circulation ........ | 31-78) 35-93 36-60) 37-09 Trading banks deposits | | PP ecccccee 15-6) 17-9) 16-4, 16-9) 16-9 
— - ae So ee ee (a) Special accounts. | 225-88) 225-88) 227-88) 227-88 Securities. ..... ecees| 64°2) 63°7) 63-7) 63-6) 63-7 
tO} Othe ccount: 26 3 29°68] 27-09) 24-36 LIABILITIES | | 
er a unts.. s . | $ IABILITIE: 
BANK OF FRANCE Other liabilities....... 147 “ 142 79) 148 “05! 139 -41 Notes in circulation. . }§245 -1/3596 a\ssor ‘3 3703 6 3668 ‘8 
Million Francs ae Other sight liabs. .... 364 5 ees a om 11322 -8 
aa. | ‘ RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
11, 18, | 25, 31, Million £N.Z.’s 
ke 2 6eis2| Ge isal es teal oe is2 Million paper pesos 
Private discounts and! [ite . | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
QAVANCES 22.0. ccccee 38,027; 37,440 33,135) 39,401 11, 3, 1. 14a 15, 15, 31, 15, 
Advances to State: | ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 ASsETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
MES 54 oes + kas 490,506! 490,506) 490,616) 480,506 Gold and ster. exch......... 35-83) 69-25) 72-44 73-06 Gold at home ......... «ee-}| 1,243) 1,242) 1,242) 1,242 
(a) In occupation costs. | 426,000) 426,000) 426,000) 426,000 Advances to State ......... | 38-68) 20-26) 19-18) 19-16 Other gold and for. exoh..... 2,456} 3,118) 3,189) 2,340 
(6) Treasury advances..| (Nil | Nil Nil | Nil Tet: cok coe n coset | 11-74) 13-53) 11-00) 11-00 Non. Int. Govt. bonds...... 94 86 86 86 
(c) Fixed advances ....| 64,506) 64,506) 64,616) 54,506 | Treasury bonds............ 751 751 
LIABILITIES | LIABILITIES | LIABILITIES 
Notes ..... eo ccecceccce 513,688) 515,040) 517,773 528,945 WUBI ov os cs ote cco pu } 37-82) 41-01) 41-12) 41-22 Notes in circulation ........ 
Deposit-total .......++- 86,093, 85,313) 82,620) 76,399 Demand liabs. : State...... 11-69) 7 *15| 7-64) 6-11 Deposits : Government..... 
(a) Government aces. ..| 0,927) 37,393) 31,329) 30,793 Banks and others .........-| 36°06) 51 ny 51-23) 52-96 BOE ce cczccees 
Other accounts ........ 45,166) 47,920 oa 45,606 Reserve to sight liabs......./41 "8% 68 9%|72 #%\T2 8% Certs. of participation ...... 
| | | } | 














se eee eee eewnee 





(Continued from page 769) “The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change in 
YARN AND CLoTH PropucTION the index (1935 = 100) during the week ended November 20th. The 


(All figures are weekly averages; million lbs. for yarn and million ne a Was, 148:7, ERE B00, CAE BP — 
linear yards for cloth.) Mai 


0 Non-Ferrous Metal Consumption.—The following table shows the 


| Single Yarn | Weininn British consumption of non-ferrous metals in the third quarter of this 
| 




















LUC Ee "Te Che oe year, with comparisons for earlier periods :— 
Cloth Produced | Yarn Consumed 
Cott Spun | Doubled 
Period - Ww: | aes Cotton ae uae  - aie Ss, ¢ U.K. CONSUMPTION OF VIRGIN METAL 
cluding | Sard Yarns Yarn* | Rayon | Cotton t 
Waste | *2™s } and | Cotton and and | Rayon (tons) 
} Yarns) | | Mixtures en Waste = 
| | | 

> ‘o Fe | j ] 
ES vnc htng | 23-7 2:38 | 0-4 | | 70-0 | 
BONO... cise 22-8 Seen 55 -6t 
SR ck soi. 15-79 | 1-42 a 5-97 41-3 
RB RES 14-10 | 1-18 64 5-06 34-1 
eee 13-43 | 1-20 | 0-66 5°17 33:8 
1944......... 12-79 | 1-25 “59 4-93 31-6 
he 1-1 54 | 4 31-0 

April...... 11-88 “19 0- “46 . Anti 

May ...... 10-55 | 1-03 | 0-49 | 4-00 | 27-9 Seine. 

une ...... 12-26 | 1-26 0-54 4-68 32-1 

- Peete 11-22 | 1-11 0-47 4-18 25-3 

August .... | 9-41 | 1-00 0-44 3-50 26-1 

September. | 11-60 | 1-15 0-52 4°33 28 -4 








The reduced consumption this year is due to the reduced output of 
oo munitons. 
* A small weight of other yarn was also doubled (0-27 mn. Ibs. per week in 1945). 


| Average for second half year only. $ Including total nylon cloth from August, 1944. 


(Continued on page 772) 
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INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


The following three tables give the material for companies which 
published their reports in the first quarter of the year which is not 
repeated in the cumulative tables given each quarter. Full publication 
will be resumed in respect of the figures as soon as possible. 


TABLE I 


472 First QuarRTER CoMPANIES’ Gross PROoFITS— 
New Basis (IN £000’s) 
(All figures gross) 























Year 3 Year2 | Year 1 | Latest 
Preceding Preceding Preceding | Year 
(1942) (1943) (1944) (1945) 
! 
einem ———_—__,—— 
| % | | yo | %_ | % 
AM tenet 4 .ck....sdedes | 6,065 | 7-4} 5,943 8 | 5876 | 7-2) 5644) 6-7 
Preference divs, .......+0. 113,479 | 16-4 | 13,657 | 16-9 (13,729 | 15-9 13,819 16-4 
Mquity Give... .2...cccccce 47,929 | 58-4 | 45,764 56-5 (46,523 57-1 (47,421 56-4 
Reo. eetee 67,473 | 82-2 | 65,364 | 80-7 65,928 81-2 66,884 79-5 
Free reserves and carry for- 
eer 13,268 | 16-1 | 13,458 | 16-6 | 13,294 16-4 14,606 | 17-4 
Other savings® ........... | 1,372 | 1+7| 2,090) 2-6| 1904 2-4) 2,546) 3-3 
Profits before tax, ,after | | | 
SE SS édiecdeciug ee | 82,113 | 100 | 80,912 | 100 81,126 | 100 | 84,036 | 100 
Percent. of Year3preceding, 1000 | 985 (| 988 | § 1023 
Rate of tax applied in gross- | | 
MD cimatiees i pie eet | 10/- 10/- 10/- 10/- 
. Redemption funds, deferred repairs, ete. (grossed up at corresponding rates of tax). 
TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURN UPON CAPITAL? 





Proportion of Gross Rate of Payment 


| 
| } 
| Profits 














(Gross) 

Pref. Ord. | To Free) | Earned Paid 
Div. Div. [oFree, Deb. Pref. | on Ord. | on Ord. 
1941 | % % % % % | % | % 
Ist quarter........... 17-7 | 73-1 2 4-5 6-1 | 16-3 | 1455 
ee toe oe 23-4 | 65-9 | 10-7 446 6-8 | 106 | 90 
he eae 25-7 | 65-0 9-3 4-5 6-9 | 12-1 | 104 
ee eee te / 29-5 | 54-1 | 16-4 446 6-4 | 109 | 8-4 
Whole Year.......... (234 ) 66 | 4 46 66 | 124 | 106 

1942 
CAEN san sax oboe 19-9 71°+3 8-8 43 6-9 17-0 15-1 
OI Nl cea te 23-8 | 63-4 | 128 4-3 5-9 9-9 | 8-3 

NEW BASIS 
Ist quartcr........... 176 | 63-3 | 184 4-7 6-0 | 17-3 | 13-4 
PP aah 21-3 | 54-6 | 24-1 46 60 | 116 | 8-46 
MME Aisha. | 20-8 | 59-5 | 19- 43 6-3 | 12-0 | 10-0 
ache eens 25-6 | 50-0 | 24-4 4-9 6-4 | 14-1 9-4 
Whole Year .......... |} 209 | 68 | 22-3 47 | 62 | 139 | 10-0 
1943 | 
Ist quarter........... 18-3 | 60-3 | 21-4 4-7 6-2 | 18-5 | 13-3 
Beye eeu 23-0 | 60-5 | 16-5 44 6-5 | 1046 | 8-3 
ae otk | 18-4 | 61-4 | 20-3 46 6-2 | 15-9 | 11-9 
SR ied Ses, ee 24-0 | 48-1 | 27-9 5-0 6-3 | 15-8 | 10-0 
Whole Year.......... 20-6 | St-7 | 21-7 47 | 63 | 145 | 106 
| i 

1944 | 
SE 5 ak shoe 18-5 61-1 21-4 4-3 6-3 18-0 13°5 
Se ee, ee 18-8 | 58-7 | 22-5 4:3 6-0 | 13-4 9-7 
Ba, Peele. ae 18-6 | 57-7 | 23-7 4-2 6-5 | 17-2 | 12-2 
a ee Se | 22-7 | 48-9 28 -4 46 66% | 18-2 1146 
Whole Year.......... 19:5 | 570 | 2345 43 6-3 16-3 | 11.6 

| 

1945 
Ist quarter.......<+.. / 176 | 60-8 | m9 | 44 | 60 | 176 | 13-3 

i i | 


* Raised by British Celanese dividend arrears. 
t Original 1941-42 figures based on adjustéd net profits, old basis. Subsequent figures on 
gross profits, new basis, as given in Table I. 


TABLE Il 
PROFITS BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


(First Quarter, 1945) 


Computed Gross 


| 

( | Reported Net 
Profits ((000's) | 
} 


Profits ((000’s) 








; | No. New Basis Old Basis 
Group of a 
Cos. | | 
Preceding Latest | Preceding! Latest 
Year {| Year | Year Year 
; | £ £ | 

PE GENEID. 5% cut b 0 bv caucctba 31 | 2,960 2,889 hes Aes 
Investment Trusts ...........e00. | 7 | 1,212 7,535 2,887 3,064 
Canals and Docks ...........+0e0- | 1 | 100 90 | 50 45 
ON oe SRR dant iadak veto nape 1 | 60 | 70 | 2% | 
Electric Supply .........-.-+se0ce 4 1,857 | 1,895 | 839 861 
Hotels, Restatirants .............. | 6 464 | 465 | 193 | 222 
NE oi diss inno 000 5456506. i 19 3,034 3,387 1,722 | 2,252 
INE «06 Ss ccc secwecsscssicee sh g1l 1,086 317 | 428 
Telegraphs and Telephones........ 1 | 212 220 1l3 | 117 
Tramway and Omnibus........... 10 1,487 1,505 851 864 
a en, i wy waa ll | 525 554 432 | 313 
SIE. oa nh coo 6a-es.ndiene 6 267 240 155 145 
CSCC seal orSs tn oek ws cise bee 2) 136 808 | 177 205 
Dig os seu epee 06 ss vpk OR ras 38 Dr. 59 42 | Dr. 31 10 
EE ss bans oto taws et 02% 66's 5 82 | 92 «| 57 | 60 
Breweries and Distilleries ......... ll 1458 | 2,010 | 729 | 899 
Food, Confectionery, etc........... 22 2,704 | 2,890 | 1,262 | 1,498 
Shops and Stores..........4.00004 30 | 7,472 | 7,999 4,233 | 4.472 
tes os nk de nsead | 33 4,846 4,574 2,677 2.443 
Ns eal we idooseae 3 21,932 22,256 | 11,267 | 11,302 
Building Materials ............... | 14 1,077 | 908 558 529 
Electrical Equipment............. 6 2,595 | 2,503 | 1,333 1,379 
a aa nduc nate 5 1,014 1,298 484 | 581 
Iron and Steel . . oe oa were | 20 | 6,945 7,384 3,653 | 4,037 
Motors, Cycles and Aircraft ....... | 9 | 1,709 1,694 | 807 | 193 
NR as vaso +++ s0deenete | 2. | 1,582 1,566 | 665 | 783 
I an 5 ce u'n's sve dees wep 3 611 | 591 | 629 | 688 
5d dodc cso decvcss 6 795 861 | 506 | 516 
Other Companies..........6...00. 69 6,718 6,824 | 3,371 3,627 
EES 65 0:65 5s ho S eee ae 472 81,126 84,036 41,314 43,600 


THE ECONOMIST PROFIT FIGURES 


The defects of company accounts and the complications of 
income-tax make it impossible to present statistics of profits in 
a simple, standardised form. The following definitions may 
assist the reader: — 

(a) Gross and Net Profits.—Gross profits are profits before 
payment of standard income-tax (but after such other taxes 
as EPT and NDC). Net profits are profits after tax. In 
many cases, figures of gross préfits can be calculated only by 
adding back what aprear to be the appropriate amounts of 
tax to the net figures published. 


(b) Accounting Period and Reporting Period.—Company 
reports are published some time after the end of the period 
in which the profits were earned. The figures can be 
grouped by the quarter in which they are published (i.e., 
by the reporting period) or by the quarter in which the 
company’s financial year ends (i.e., by the accounting 
period). 

(c) Old Basis and New Basis.—On the old basis the net profit 
consisted of preference and ordinary dividends as published, 
whether gross or net, plus actual allocations to free reserves. 
Total profit was the largest figure of the profit and loss 
account, excluding capital profits and transfers from reserves. 
The figure was struck before depreciation if that was dis- 
closed. On the new basis no net profit figure is provided. 
It can be obtained by deducting from the gross the appro- 
priate rate of tax. The gross profit is the gross total of 
interest and dividends plus edditions to free reserves and 
other savings, both grossed up at the stated rate of tax. 





(Continued from page 771) 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—The short-loan market has faced 


a fresh spasm of pressure this week, owing mainly, it seems, to mis- 
calculation of the extent of the week’s flow of funds into tap securities, 
‘ Large ’’ savings in the week to Nov. 13 dropped from (£72 -1 to £59 -4 
million, and the authorities, evidently expecting that the demand for 
Savings Threes would subside further, announced for thi$ week a 
resumption of borrowing on TDR’s. The issue was fixed at £50 million, 
and as pre-encashments had reduced the {£80 million of nominal 
maturities to £55 million, the net release of funds to the banks was 
only £5 million in contrast with {60/70 million in each of the pre- 
ceding three weeks. Moreover, owing chiefly to the effect of the 
Whitsun holiday, there were no TDR maturities on Tuesday or 
Wednesday. 

The bill market, moreover, had again to take up a very large allot- 
ment of Treasury bills. Applications at the tender were virtually the 
same as in the previous week, but the market secured a slightly larger 


quota—5l per cent., equivalent to about £51 million. The position 
was further complicated by the beginning of the monthly make-up. 
One of the large banks was making-up on Tuesday, and, owing to the 
fact that TDR’s paid for on the following day were a convenient 
maturity, did not follow the usual practice of returning the make-up 
money rapidly to the market. 

In these circumstances, a renewed increase in demands for Savings 
Threes—the sales for the week to Nov. 20 were a mere fraction below 
the peak figure of a fortnight earlier, and total large savings were down 
on the week by only £1} million—torced the market to rely upon official 
assistance. None was needed on Monday, but on Tuesday funds were 
released through clearing banks, and on Wednesday the discount 
houses sold a fair amount of bills to the special buyer. 

Despite the fact t#at the special purchases were understood to be 
for account of public departments, and not for the Bank itself, the 
Bank return shows a large immobilisation of funds: public deposits 
have risen from {6-5 to {23-1 million, and bankers’ balances have 
fallen by £7-5 million to the low figure of £217-9 million. The note 
circulation, the recent trend of which is discussed om page 761, shows 
a further fali. 
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MONEY RATES, LONDON. —Jhe tollowing rates prevailed on November 21st, 1945 :— Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
: 0 of exchange is quoted in London. 
Bank rate, 2° (ch inved from 3°, Oc tobe r 26th, 1939) Discount rates: Bank Bills 6 
days, 44° ; Smonths, 1$°% | 4 months, %% ; 6months, -°%. Treasury “« 7 _aeneine. 
“370- 3 months, 4-23°%. Day-to day money, 4-3%. Short Loans, 4-3%. Bank deposit rw VY c wC q TES 
| : 134 (an : ) * Deseti houses, 3°, (imax.). Fine trade bills, 3 ‘months, 1-14% ; NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
i 4 months, lj 14” »; 6 months, 1} 23% _ a Soo Solus r? - i = Sead seis 
Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on New York Nov. | Nov. Mew. a Nov. | Nov. Nov 
November 21st, 1945. (Figures in brackets are par of exc h: ange). on 14 15 | 19 | 20 21 
United States. $ to £ (4-86}) 4 024-034 ; mail transfers, 4-02}-033. | Sue. s0% st —_____— eS 
S63) 4-43-45; ‘mail transfers 4-43-45}. itzeriand. Francs to ¢ (25 ) ; | ee | | 
ae! Empire. V’rancs 199{-200. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (19-159) 16-85-95. | Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents w | ¢ Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
venc o London...... 403%§ | 40348 | 40348 | 403% § 403%§ | 4034§| 403.48 
Norway. 19-95. 20-05 k. Holland. Fis. 10 68-70. Dutch West Indies. Florin (2-11) 7-58-62. | London - oo dia | asain | aoaln | aode) | sede: aneel ooau 
Belgium. Francs 176}—j. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. 201-202 k. Portugal. Zurich Rmaie bie 23-70 23-70 | 23-70 23-70 23-70 | 23-70 | 23-70 
i Escudos (11) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99 -80-100 -30. Panama. $4 02-04; mai] ee ee | ae as a7 | 265 | 2648 al 
transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz. 82-845 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7 -6597 (buying), Rio de Janeiro. 5-125 | | —- = i ‘— | Py — 
Fo ae = “Weari wo setas 44-00. | Lisbon........ . . . : : 
Fixed Rates for Pay ment to Bank of England for the Clearing Office.—Spain. Pesetas 44-00 one, aa ee 9-20 9-20 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 
Se gee Se Stockholm .... | 23-86 | 23-85$ | 23-8 25-454 | 25-854 | 25-054 | 5-06) 
ee Market Kates.—The following rates prevailed on November 21st, 1945. Brussels ...... | 2-28% 2-28 2-28 2-285 | +28 2° . 
Free Mar Rates e followin 7” es prevailed on Nove s ; Paris Pe ae 2-Olk 2 01} | 2-014 2-01 | 2-06 2-06 | 2-06 
Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-4. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}§-184d. Belgian | i rae 
Congo. Francs 176}-3. China. $3-34. Wan. Ri. 128-130. Hong Kong. 1/2#-1/34. | ———— — ae eon 
Singapore. 2/44, -2/44. + Free Rates, § Basic. 
Nov. 7, Nov. 21, Nov. 7, Nov. 21, Nov. 7, Nov. 21, 
1945 1945 1945 1945 1945 1945 
CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAIN, ete. COTTON —continued CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
Wheat s. d. s. a. Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38} in. s. d s. d, in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 
No. 1 N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J... 61 6 61 6 52 x 50, 22’s & 16’s.. 67 0 67 0 s. d. s. d, 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e)......- 13 8 13 9 ~~ > = 80 x 46, Dias amas 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 57 0 57 0 
Flour per 280 Ib.— | s& Ra GSahete eas 
Straights d/d London ........ 40 0 40 0 FLAX (per ton)— CHEMICALS— 60/0/0 60/0/0 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 24 6 24 8 PPOMMRNE TO ass oo ces bee tk&ees Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net........ per ton 65/0/0 65/0/0 
Oats (e) » so» ” ” 15 0 15 1 MIME, «oa. o ce. tis con gwmnsaian:c Nom. Nom. v- 4a 
Maize, Argentine per ton....... 10/0/0 10/0/0 HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot ; ., Tartaric, English, less 5% .. Ib. 5 . 3 0 
MEAT— Beef, per 8 Ib.— 5 4 5 4 Jo” wccccccccevcenesevescecs Nom. Nom. Ammonia, ieee . perton 9/14/0 9/14/0 
English long sides..........++0. { 6 7 6 7 JUTE (per ton)— Nitrate of Soda.. +. perton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
Semnsted hiss 6 0 6 0 Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee..... 39/5/0  39/5/0 Potash, Sulphate . Da waiee per ton 18/15/0 18/15/0 
Fee ae a aa hd ae 5 2 sa 446 Soda Bicarb. «0.0.02... perton 11/0/0 —11/0/0 
Mutton, per 8 fb.—English...... 8 4 8 4 Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle) 5 5h ‘ : . Soda Crystals .......... per ton 5/7/6 5/1/6 
SE re 5 2 5 2 10}/40 Hessians, per yd......... 07-75 : < 
Pork, English, per 8 b.....----. 8 0 8 0 8/40 Hessians, per yd........... CS 66 ee sia 
’ ’ ; ; 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot, POOP PORE eee eee ee eeene 2 
BACON— (per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 Dundee, 100 yds. ............ 58 0 58 0 HIDES (per Ib.)}— sa aa 
HAMS— (per cwt.}—Green ........ 147 0 147 0 74/40 ” 449 “4 9 Wet salted Australian, } 49/59 yp, 0 % 0 7 
SISAL (per ton)—African, spot— ic a £ 8. Queensland ..... , 
OTHER FOODS Ee 45 0 45 0 Fare Je oes. ote Cédevewes : i : ut 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades, WOOL (per Ib.)— a. d Capes, 18/20 ib....... pete 
NEE WEE on bs oa ccsdvocescesnt 151 4 151 4 Lincoln wethers, washed........ 19} 19 English & Welsh Market Hides— ° ° 6 
at Selected blackface, greasy....... 14} 14 Best d heifer ....... at 
eee Ses et: oe a ce ee 99 2 99 2 Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 37h 394 heavy ox and teller 0 8 0 8 
Imported ...... et dohenwaken 99 2 99 2 a scrd. average snow white .. 30 3ly LEATHER (per Ib.)— 19 19 
COCOA (per cwt.)— el “i » acre. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s.... 24} 235 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib............- 43 43 
Accra, Gf. ...cccweseccccsceces 5 ae Sa 1 3 1 3 
Grenada fine ........sssssscee 81 0 81 0 ace the sheer > > Shoulders, Insole to Welting-..-4 9 § 3 4 
EGGS (per 120)—English ........ 14 9 149 48's average carded ............ 30} 30 iis 8 ee 0 % 0 T 
: DINE 6. 0s v:cvdencenauaee 284 284 1 2 1 2 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 MINERALS ing Hides 22 2 2 
i Dress ibecgesdscedess 2 2 8 
POTATOES (per cwt.}— COAL (per ton)— s. d. s. d : 
St RS beesstwer 1 3 7 3 : ; 46 10 46 10 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS ( ger gal.) 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 41 7 477 Motor Spirit, England & Wales.. 8. 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 42 5 42 8 (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil....... 0 114 0 11} 
Bam, We. (CORE «2... 2c cece aes ‘ae Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 43 5 43 5 @) A . ou a 4 Oil. aii, 
RerinEeD LonpOoN— IRON AND STEEL r ton) — utomotive gas oil, in bu 
Granulated, 2-cwt. bags ....... * 49 10 49 10 Pig, Cleveland No. Qa st... ae’ 143 0 ex road tank waggons..... 1 63 1 63 
Granulated, 2-cwt. bags, domestic Bars, Middlesbrough ........... 360 0 360 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
CONSUMPTION «2... .. cece cence 30 11 30 11 Steel, rails, heavy.........0- 290 6 290 6 Wales— 
West India Crystallised......... fe F Tinpiates (home i.c. 14 x 20) . 29 29 9 FUrmace seeeseeeeeseeeeees 0 0 3 
50 10 50 10 NON-FERROUS META DR cccewcccccccccvccs 0 10 0 10 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 8 LS (per ton) : 42/0/0 42/0/0 
cay ew 1 0 1 0 Copper (c)—Electrolytic ........ 62/0/0 _— 62/0/0 ROSIN (per ton)—American...... 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed ry 300/ 45/0/0 45/0/0 
3 2 » 2 Tin—Standard cash............ ey RUBBER lb.)}— 3. 2 3. d 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 8 1 8 Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash .... 30/0/ /0 /0/0 St. ri smoked sheet 16 1 6 
SE 05's 00d008s oeeae ee 3.66 3 6 Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot ....... 31/5/0 31/5/0 : wheres 5-0: 
anne Aluminium, ingots and bars..... ae Bs. SHELLAC (per ton)—TIN Orange.. 205/0/0 205/0/0 
TEX e 90/0/0 190/0/0 
COTTON (per Ib.)— a. a Nickel, home delivery pane aaaes 195/0/0  195/0/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 43/10/0 
Raw, Mid-American ............ . = 2 = Antimony, English, 99% ....... s/o aan bg ye ee OILS (per ton net)— 62/0/0 62/0/0 
ST TL ce sedeess cave 5 -05 05 5 AE / Se aeenarie yan 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams ........ 25-24 =. 25-24 Wolfram, Empire....... per unit { 5/0/0 — 5/0/0 Rape, crude........s..... vise 88/0/0 = -91/0/0 
» 42's Cop Welt .......... 24-31 24-31 Platinum, refined ........ per oz. 9/0/0 9/0/0 Cotton-eeed, aouds wevccccccceee §2/2/6 §2/2/6 
60's Twist (Egyptian). . 36 -50 36 -50 Quicksilver 16 Ib.f 30/10/0 + 30/10/0 Coconut, crude .......seseeeees  49/0/0 49/0/0 
Charme rsa 8, RINT «. oor cones per to: 31/5/0 = 31/5/0 Palm...... weveee  42/5/0 —- 42/5/0 
- 31 in. poate 64 x 64, s. d. s. a s. d. s. d. Oil Cakes, Linseed. i Indian, *ex-mill 11/2/6 11/2/6 
yn BS Te Bios so 0.0 00000 43 10 43 10 GOLD (per fine ounce)........... 172 3 172 3 Oil Seeds, Linseed: 
Cambric Shirting, 324 in. SILVER (per fine ounce)— Bombey s.....-. sei cc vecuaeS 35/15/0 36/5/0 
Pp- 72 x 60, 24’s & 24’s.. 60 7 60 7 RE 5 9 Skah s sv:0ns doueeeess 3 8 3 8 CalORUER cicwccceverscecestes 34/0/0 34/0/0 
he (a) + Ts. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks charged ls. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (b) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
nt (c) Price is at buyer’s premises. (d) Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average for weeks ended Nov. 3, 1945, and Nov. 17, 1945. 
up (f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 
gs 
yw AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
wn 
: : Nov. 7, Nov. 21, Nov. 7, Nov. 21, Nov. 7, Nov. 21, 
ial 
re GR Cent Cont MISCELLANEOUS lb Cont Conte be me 
= AINS (per bushel)— ents nts (per Ib.)— ents ts 
nt Wheat, Ehicago, Sc a<evevcns - 180) 1804 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra ...ssseseee 8-81 8-81 eres ae Bee Calta: Say 
- IMMIPEY «0... cece eeaee Ail 
we Maize, Chicago, Dec. ........... 118} 118} wae ‘ Rubber, N.Y,, smkd. sheet...... t 
th Rye. Ly ier eee st 1734 191 Santos, No. @ ........000- 16 et ar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 
he Bork Winni ees as t Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.. 24-40 24-65 ee ee 3°74} 3-743 
sits > bhapaige-aleitbatabie daca t » Am. mid., Dec. ........- 2365 24-10 
ave METALS (per Ib.) — Cotton Oil, N.Y., Dec........ ee = 1410 14-20 Cee renee. Ha 4 tok 
Copper, Connecticut............ 12-00 12 -00 : eT Fite o a) flue CAS Tins oe Rh Gh te cates t t 
ote Tin, N'Y., oes tits, Spot «++... 52 00 52 -00 Lard, Chicago ............. cess t t 
yws Lead, N.Y., de PsbCdeccped 6 -50 6 -50 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody’s Index of staple com- 
Spelter, East st gt Louis, spot .... 8-25 8-25 barrel 


ulin nhl deh hnarninnlaainnay EMS 117 modities, Dec. 31, 1951=—100.. au 263 -6 
| Trading suspended. t Nominal. 
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‘ | 3 
| Net | Available _ Appropriation Preceding Year 
Company wees Tote Deprecia-| Profit | _. for | | + or — | =" 
Ended Profit tion, etc. | —— —- | Pref. Ord. mr To Free | 4 \ Total Net Ord. 
——— -_ | Div. Div. | — Reserves Carry Profit Profit Div. 
q | | Forward || | 
_—— —_—__—_— — LT i. - - - —-_—_—_—— oo 
f£ f£ f£ é f % £ C Bech f % 
Breweries, &c. i} 
Backus and Johnston’s Brewery....... June 30 51,098 see 4,893 8,322 3,850 7 coe + 1,043 43,024 2,273 7 
Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton..........+0+8 Sept. 30 | 1,683,264 55,182 | 673,530 | 1,522,732 68,000 | 447,128 | 20t 150,000 |+ 8,402 || 1,795,224 | 563,003 | 20¢ 
Brown (Matthew) & Co. .........0008 Sept. 30 272,452 eee 98,186 116,579 56,000 25,675 | 13 10,000 |4+ 6,511 246,120 90,734 | 13 
Deuchar (Robert) Limited ........... Sept. 30 397,765 42,514 135,265 13,750 15,000 | 20f 10,000 |+ 3,764 || 382,698 40,662 | 20f 
Massey’s Burnley Brewery..........+. Sept. 30 134,435 61,650 95,857 18,000 33,750 | Th 10,000 |— 100 | 125,167 62,220 6 
Mitchells & Butlers ...........ccccece Sept. 30 | 1,766,299 378,295 986,144 30,000 339,409 | 21&7 ose i+ 8,886 1,937,980 376,980 | 21&7 
Moors’ & Robson's Breweries ........+.+ Sept. 30 | 211,093 on 45,853 95,946 4,452 39,787 | 25 i+ 1,614 || 202,613 52,871 | 26 
Northampton Brewery Co. eeeee | Sept. 50 431,698 eve 29,742 111,606 8,250 47,792 25 |— 26,300 419,456 | Dr} 923 15 
Coal, Iron and Steel 
nk 6. . June 30 42,338 8,497 159,775 ose eee + 8,497 |} 46,599 11,717 Nil 
Neill (Wm.) & Son (St. Helens) ....... Mar. 31 74,543 6,487 14,839 6,250 | 15-62 | ee ‘ 237 74,006 85,012 | 20-83 
Osborn (Samuel) & Co... .........e008 July 31 55,811 55,811 185,328 7, 183 22,068 15 25,000 (+ 1,560 \| 55,163 55,163 | 15 
Rigby (John) & Sons weoce 1 Oa oe 35,3508 10, 313 (Dr. 19,123 2,390 ies ee = |Dr. 10,000'— = 9,123 |) 52,413 16,494 10 
Sheffield Forge and Rolling Mills. ~— a 30 12,911 6,050 13,570 | 2,044 5 a |-+ 4,006 i 29,241 13,674 183 
United Steel Companies ..........+00. une 30 | 2,430,312 125,000 | 584.676 1,103,980 407,760 8 150,000 |4- 26,916 | 2,465,186 540,602 8 
Financial, Land, ‘&e. | 
Covent Garden Prope SEGA, -eenvenes June 30 238,174 39,324 121,593 (s)61,425 — jon 22,101 | 236,092 27,339 Nil 
Delagoa Bay Development Corporation. | June 30 71,067 12,896 29,640 1,198 10,155 12 |+ 1,543 74,033 11,849 6 
Ideal Building and Land Development | Dec. 31 115,561 54,788 62,887 27,500 20,000 4 + 17,288 || 111,025 46,454 4 
Industrial Finance & Investment Corpn. | June 30 170,029 113,585 181,018 17,062 23,335 7 50, 000 |+ 23,190 || 153,682 100,494 6 
International Financial Society Sept. 30 35,178 5,705 5,705 4,763 oe tee 942 | 31,581 3,794 Nil 
London & Colonial Investment C orpn. Sept. 30 15,657 14,246 32,286 3,767 5,935 6 4,000 + "544 | 15,039 13,844 5 
Sterling Securities Investment Co....... May 31 3,456 oe 1,584 2,856 725 24 1,000 — 141 I 3,478 976 2b 
Tea Corporation Limited ............+ Jan. 31 23,948 234 | 7,121 15,860 5,513 Tt eee + 1,608 1 10,706 5,685 5 
Tecka (Aigentina) Land Co. .......... June 30 70,573 ° 7,233 42,144 12,000 12 — 4,767 || 119,722 12,515 12 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. | 
Palace and Derby Castle .........+4++ Oct. 31 27,605 1,250 15,479 18,860 | 3,000 11,000 | 10 |+ 1,479 |) 24,473 11,991 3 
Smediey’s Hydropathic Company...... Sept. 30 7,565 ove 3,621 10,764 1,125 2,544 6% + 52 || 8,307 4,085 vt} 
Motor, Aviation, &c. 
Inited Motors Limited. .............. Dec, 31 5,809 1,319 | Dr. 2,102 | 33,311 eee we — 2,102 | 17,571 11,956 | 32 
Oil ‘ 
Attock Oil Company .......sccscccces Dec. 31 458,685 123,306 260,627 101,250 vr} + 22,056 604,557 140,499 vt 3 
Rubber i} 
Ridor Rubber Estate... ...........065 Mar. 31 379 | Dr. 469 | Dr. 1,130 pee = 469 206 | Dr. 859 Nil 
Bukit Mertajam: Rubber.............- Mar. 31 1,756 | | Dr. 8,533 18,906 baw — 8,533 | 1,567 | Dr. 8,701 Nil 
Bukit Sembawang Rubber............ Mar. 31 1,146 | Dr. 106 6,735 Lee - 106 | 1,254 Dr. 10 Nil 
Cheras Rubber Ustates............... Dec. 31 1,020 Dr. 1,348 5,839 oon bce — 1,348) 959 | Dr. 2,176 Nil 
PDwa Plantations Limited............. Dec. 31 18,624 | 1,717 2,481 1,647 265 6 - 195 11,505 1,793 Nil 
Federated (Selangor) Rubber ......... que 30 439 Dr. 326 | 1,515 os _ . = 326 267 | Dr. 495 Nil 
Gadjah Rubber Estates .............. ar. 31 394 Dr. 346 | 8,934 - s _ 346 | 337 | Dr. 339) Nil 
Harewood Rubber Fstates............ Mar. 31 631 Dr. 48 4,414 ! eve oo _ 48 | 591 | Dr. 114 Nil 
Kamuning (Perak) Rubber ........... June 30 1,852 711 36,073 | _— . oo 711 1,968 776 Nil 
Kuala Reman Rubber. ..........++005 Mar. 31 824 107 | 1,600 we : + 107 || 718 | Dr. 127| Nil 
Straits Rubber Co..............seeeee Dec, 31 3,447 Dr. 2,769 49,427 oe oe — 2,769 || 3,114 | Dr. 3,315 Nil 
Strathisla (Perak) Rubber ............ June 30 905 157 9,178 | oe . + 157 | 809 | Dr. 517 | Nil 
Sungei Gettah Rubber Estates ........ Mar. 31 700 | Dr. = 35 13,805 | pee “ - 35 | 727 26 Nil 
United Patani (Malaya) Rubber....... Dec, 31 3,062 | Dr. 3,246 | 31,637 | eos oe — 3,246 || 3,038 | Dr. 2,672 | Nill 
Way-Halim (Sumatra) Estates ........ Mar. 31 160 | Dr. 321 1,881 | pce - - 321 | 135 | Dr. 308) Nil 
Shippin | 
Liverpool and North, Wales Steamship | Sept. 30 23,092 10,000 4,592 10,343 3,185 | 10 as + = 1,407 | 21,044 5,044 | 10 
Prtqce dine Linsited . 3h... 2 cccvccces = 30 268,351 130,000 60,3351 72,234 30,075 5 25,000 |+ 5,256 || 183,859 25,358 4 
Trawlers Grimsby ...........seesse0. ar, 31 131,499 7,000 13,999 19,531 5,104} 10 7,536 |+ 1,359 || 90,291 4,598 ik 
Shops and Stores | \| 
Burton (Montague) Limited........... Mar. 31 618,860 ‘ 192, 568 236,719 1 100,000 55,729 5 om 4+ 36,639 | 226,285 162,090 5 
| 
1 
Tea | 
British Indian Tea Co. ............... Dec. 31 25,427 si 12,382 37,166 825 10,644 124 on + 913 23,294 12,071 124 
Kotmalie Valley Estates Co. of Ceylon. = 30 7,118 1,000 2,817 3,628 1,000 1,689 | Tt ° + 128 I 1,809 1,609 5 
Lethenty Tea Estates ..............0. ec. SL 6,909 aK 1,977 | Dr. 1,447 ese bee | ahee ~ + 1,977 | 4,203 | Dr. 4,267 Nil 
Upper Assam Tea Co... .........20000 Dec. 31 65,762 16,062 111,854 | 13,333 | 10 oo + 2,729 68,527 16,027 10 
: | i 
Textiles j \| 
British Celanese Limited ............. une 30 | 2,161,383 410,000 460,395 | 1,063,982 | 2 276,360 88,453 | 8 255,000 |— 159,418 | 2,084,990 491,971 15 
Hoyle (Joshua) & Sons............006 Sept. 30 | (262,756 | 50,000 | 105,756 | 177,788 || 59,345 | 7h 25,000 |+ 21,411 | (255,623 82,823 | Th 
Kirklees Limited Peet June 30} 132,049} 15,000} 16,188 | 29,297 |) 15,000} 8 . t+ 2188 || 134272] 17,892] 8 
Wilson, Sinith and Sutcliffe. 22.22... | Sept.30] 14,459] 1,800 5,795 6,837 | ‘4,000 1125| » [+ 670 |} 13,896 5,000} § 
Trusts | | | 
Imperial Colonial Finance & Agency... | July 1 22,272 | 10,205 | 11,127 9,609 7 922 |— 526 || 11,202 9,079 6b 
Second Industrial Trust : Sept. 30 80,302 | 29,256 76,018 || ‘9, 675 14,012 | 64 5,000 |+ 569 73,579 25,794 6 
Second Investors’ Mortgage Security... | Sept. 30 163,111 53,917 | 71,661 } 19,687 22,312 84 12,000 |— 82 | 160,828 52,356 8b 
| | | i 
Cther Companies | | | | | | 
Aeronautical and General Instruments . | Mar. 31 68.752 3,750 | 15,190 | 21,583 || 11,250; 15 3,750 |+ 190 | 67,582 15,527 14 
Allied Bakeries Limited SfPAv: June 30 | 212,281 30,148 | 181,724 | 323,280 38, am 104866 | 15 | 50,000 |— 11,313 || 198,547] 171,615] 10 
Armstrong Shock Absorbers ........« June 30 17,541 ~~ | (O3591 | 14,588 || 5,000 | 10 8,000 |+ 591 || 17,510 12,308 | 10 
lee sete Giiis dod oo peep seneeseee uly 14 40,1354 | ots | 17,253 42,197 || 21, sad ona eee ose j— 3,767 } 49,712 23,706 Nil 
Blackburn (Thom: as) & Re a a Joe »O 77,110 7,620 | 12,150 15,170 || 1,800 5,850 y 4,000 |+- 480 || 41,800 11,123 > 
Braby (Frederick) & Co ae Sept. 30 | 194,537 27,579 | 28,692 95,392 || 7,475 | 22,750 | 10 eee I—_—s«1,533 302,445 33,691 10 
Britannia Electric Lamp Works....... Mar. 31 | (v)17,372 ware 5,601 | 18,815 |! a 6,125 7 is = 524 |} 17,543 5,933 | 7 
NE oaks Ss pce ppsordbes Sept. 50 | 47,767 | 3,147 21,959 | 42,998 || ee 10,500 | 20 11,500 |— 31 | 39,993 | 16,478 | 15 
Bursledon Brick Co, --- -:.++++++++e0- June 30 | 2,166 | 540 | Dr. 2,279 | Dr. 390 || O00] we tes ve tom 3,120 | 2,441 | Dy. i mm 
Callender (George M.) & Co. .. ve | Jume 30] = 5,557 | 255 | Dr. 715 121 || 1,446 | 500} 10 | Dr.2,265|—- 396 | 5,623 | Dr. 789 | 10 
Castle Brothers (Furniture) Limite ad... Aug. 4 25,267 | we 6,852 12,618 | 1,375 4,400} 8 een i+ 1,057 23,293 a 413 Tk 
Crabtree Electrical Industries ......... | Oct. 31 66,508 | ood 63,687 86,170 | 8,750 | 52,500 | 17% ome 14 2,437 || 66,150 63,800 | 17% 
Dancer and Hearne Bros...... Sh eee gly 31 25,580 | 4,561 9,259 13,550 || 4,000 10 5,000 |+ 259 || 24,079 6,959 | 10 
Falk, Stadelmann & Co.. .........000 | Mar. 31 | 121,063 | ai 86,186 | 136,781 31,500 57,750 10 sae se 3,064 || 112,981 7 950} 
Fillerys Toffees Limited .............. July 28 | 19,019 | | 2m) 30,855 ... 6,250 | 124 one + 1,026 16,141 6,924 | 10 
Hawthorn (RK. & W.), Leslie & Co...... June 30 | 127,515 nee 126,549 182,592 - 80,612 15 50,000 |— _—s_- 4,063 131,336 | 130,486 | 15 
Kolok Manufacturing Co.............. Aug. 31 | 74,763 2,741 28,756 | 41,561 | 12,000 14,730 | 120 ose i+ 2,026 69,079 | 27,976 | 120 
Linotype and Machinery . aks June 30 81,702 ove 62,131 | 273,610 | abe eee oss 14+ 62,131 || 85,423 65,453 Nil 
Parkinson (Sir Lindsay) & Co. ........ | Dee. 31 | 157,079 ie 25,308 58,694 | 14,000 10,250 10; i+ 1,058 151,917 27,872 | 10g 
Ste. Madeleine Sugar Co. ............. June 30 | 32,265 22,419 53,626 _— 24,485 3s — 2,066 37,028 23,953 2 
ee a ce a ae ...» | June 30 22,229 pel 12,190 | 14,780 || 11,250 al | om I+ 940 | 19,055 8,055 N 
ee ERY Se eee ... | Mar. 31] 125,558 3,570 33,595 44,522 || 9,000 11,250 Tk 10,000 |+ 3,345 || 101,752 29,109 7 
Thompson Brothers (Bilston) ......... July 31 58,562 7,750 24,191 39,301 | 624 12,320 | 224 10,000 |+ 1,247 | 57,892 21,132 | 22 
Tilbury Contracting & Dredging Co.. Mar. 31 106,074 18,748 20,751 43,985 bod 20,000 10 a I+ 751 || 102,230 19,510 10 
i” Se une 30 70,937 _ 11,913 20,111 | ~_ 10,000 | 40 2,000 |— 87 || 60,586 4,228 | 40 
Wall Paper Manufacturers ........... | Yap 31 833,790 61,121 194,550 400,528 | 35,996 127,754 | 10 & 4 phe |+ 30,800 || 797,209 163,363 | 10&4 
Westminster Press Provl. Newspapers ar. 31 76,452 1,239 42,885 67,287 15,000 25,000 10 ese |+ 2,885 || 69,615 41,096 vty 
Weston Foods Limited ............... une 30 124,819 9,443 113,376 136,925 22,500 67,500 15 20,000 |+ 3,376 || 114,655 103,586 | 10 
Wright's Biscuits Limited ............ = 3» 24,784 5,521 16,613 27,193 3,408 11,250 | 37} ode i+ 1,955 20,675 12,196 | 27 
I 45h oS van Sba5iss 055 eas June 30 51,234 oe 49,634 93,622 pas 22,500 | 15t | 4 27,134 62,691 61,091 15 
Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos. | | 
November 7, 1945, to November 21, 1945 87 15,948 1,006 4,506 9,840 975 2,642 ene 903 \+ 76 | 15,430 4,302 ooo 
January 1, 1945, to November 21, 1945.. 1,884 394,454 26,647 158,514 278,422 87,401 95,090 ose 17,792 Y 8,231 380,479 150,676 
(s) Dividend on 3 per cent. Preference Shares an two years to June 30, 1942. + Free of Income Tax. (v) 11 months. 
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- rices, ; iz o | Price Brice wet Sone | Prices. bide nd i < | 
o Nov ; ——— es ‘ov. ,ov ielc ie lov | a : || Nov. J J 
Jan — 2 Name ot Security a2 S| 14 21 Nov. 21, | Nov. 21, en 1 to Nov 20 Dividends Name of Security aS — "-— 
“High | Low |e | 1945 | 1945 1945 1945 || "High | Lew || Te) 9) | 1945 | 1945 1945 
- l British Funds* | £ s. d./f£ s. d. || , -% % |] Iron, Coal and Steel | itu 
923 | 81h Consols 28%. ictoienr-- 0's 1 908 90 110 6/215 7 || 61/3 50/7 8 b 4 a|\Babcock & Wilcox Ord. £1..|| 60/- 60/- 400 
111$ «| 1093 Consols 4% (after 1957).. E 1104 110 159;);3 1 3 || 54/3 40/- || llgod 3} @ ||Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1.. 49/44 61/3 517 Of 
102} | 991% | Conversion 24% 1944-49.|| L 100% | 100% | 1 6 0/2 9 8 | 30/- | 25/- || +34) 1690 | Brown (Joba) Ord. 10/-....|| 26/6 | 29/3 |3 8 6 
10343 | 2015 || Conversion 3% 1948-53. . E ‘101% | 101 1 2 9;212 O} 31/9 8/6} || b 4 a||\Cammell Laird Ord. Stk. 5/-/| 10/9 10/9 |413 0 
107 | 105g || Conv. 34% (after 388) L 1064 2055 110 2/3 1 2|| 26/3 | 21/6 5 6| 3 a \\Colvilles Ord. Stk. {1...... 24/- | 23/9 1614 6 
1003 | 99 Exchequer Bds. 19% 0.1960 E 99% 99 018 7|115 T |/100/7) | 82/6 5 a| 15 b|\Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £1...|| 94/3 9/- 144 
99% | 97% Funding ae , 19 “Hy oL 98} 988 | 110 5,213 5 i 29/3 23/- 8c 8 c|\Dorman Long Ord. {1...... 25/6 26/- 16 3 
1023 | 100} || Funding 23% 1952-87. --| L | 200§xd) 100jxd) 1 9 2/213 8 || 43/3 | 34/6 7 b| 4 a@|\Guest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. £1) 41/9 | 41/9 15 5 6 
1014 | 1003 Funding 3% 1959-69....)) L 1014 101 | 112 2/219 2) 34/- 28/- || 18 b 7h a | Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- . 31/7} 31/9 719 
115§ | 112} Funding 4%, 1960 90... .| E 113 1123 | 1 410) 218 8 || 22/15 | 15/4 | 6 ¢ 7 ¢\\Harland & W. Ord. Stk. fi. || 22/- 22/- |6 7 6 
103% | M014 || Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58...) E 102% | 1025 |1 8 1| 216 3) 24/14 | 19/9 54b| 2a )|\Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. {1)| 24/- 23/6 |519 & 
101} 9943 || War Bonds ; %o 1945-47.) L 100% | 100% |1 0 3)2 9 1) 54/6 | 41/3 +24 19° ||Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. f1..|| 49/- 48/6 | 217 3t 
102% | 100 | ¥ ar Bonds 2 vo 1946~-48.))  L 100 1004 | 13 1;2 8 7} $8/6 46/6 124c} 12}§c I ‘Stewarts and Lloyds Def. fl 51/- 57/6 470 
1024 | 100? | War Bonds 24% 1949-51.|| L 101) 101g | 1 4 9|)2 8 7/1) 30/6 | 24/3 8c hc Summers (J.) ‘A’ Ord. Stk. £1)) 28/6 30/- |513 8 
1014 | 100 fy \ War Bonds 24% 1951-53.||  L 100} 100k 1/1 6 5/2 910 || 3/6 | 41/9 8 b a|\s Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. {1..|| 53/3 53/9 |49 8 
101f | 100 || War Bonds 24% 1952-54.))L 100% | 100 | 1 710|211 2 || 13/62 | 10/3 12h 124 ¢ |/Thomas and Bald. Ord. 6/8. 11/44} 11/417 3 0 
100 =| 100 || War Bonds 24% 1954-56. L 100 100 1 7 6{|210 O || 28/14 | 22/6 2$a 2 b Waited Stee] Ord. Stk. £1.. 24/6 24/6 610 6 
102% | 100% | Savings Bds. 3%, 1955-65.||L 101% | Wily | 112 2/219 8 || 20/6 | 16/3 || 6 6 \Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/-..... 19/9 | 19/6 |5 2 6 
101% | 99f | Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70. L | 100% | 100/112 7/3 0 0| | \ Textiles 
101 | 100 || Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75.|) L 100} 100% | 21211 ),35 0 5} 15/43 | 11/6 || Nile Nil c |Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. {1)) 14/- 14/- Nil 
1144 | 1123 || Vie tory Bonds 4%....... | ¢ 1135 | 1134 |1 7. 5)3 1 4 || 28/- | 2372 4 c| § c¢|\Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. £1!) 27/- 27/- 1314 0 
103 101 4% || War Loan 3% 1955 o...-1 L | 3 102 | 1g 216 10 || 37/1h | 30/- || 15 ¢ 8 c British Celanese Ord. 10/-.. 33/9 36/3 240 
105 102. || War Loan 34%, aft. 1952 .||_ E | 103xd | 102#xd) 1-911 |3 010) 54/6 | 48/14 || 5 6] 32a Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. f1..|| 53/9 | 53/9xd/3 5 0 
ek 94} || Local Loans , 3% - WE iil >< ae 9 | SF | 114 2 }35 2 2/|| 59/3 | 49/44 || ‘2a 5 6 |}\Courtaulds Ord. Stk. £1.... 58/- 58/9 211 0 
‘0 redemption, assumptions indicated: E=earliest date; L—latest date; Teirredeemable, 59/6 | 33/3 || 2h’ 2} @ ||English S. Cotton Ord. £1...)| 37/6 37/6 {213 4 ‘ 
ast yield). Net yields after allowing for tax x at 9s. in the ¢. t Assumed life, 17 yrs. 6 mths, a] 27/4 | 21/6 € 4 ¢|\Fine Cotton s. Ord. £1..\| 26/18 | 25/1413 3 ; 
a “Pp - - - - |} 5/¥ 3/103 23a\ 5 6 \\Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk. 2/- 5/- 4/103} 3 1 
Prices, a || Price, | Price, > ield, || 38/9 | 30/- Tt c 74 ¢ |'Lanes. Cotten Ord. Stk. £1.|| 38/3 38/6 1318 O 
Year 1944 ||Jan. 1 to Nov. 20 Neme ef Security Nov. | Nov Nov. || 91/103) 80/- 20 c| 17} c |\Patons & Baldwins Ord. él. 90/- 89/44} 318 0 
- __|I _ 1945 | 20, 20, | ! Electrical Manufact 
High | Tow | High | Low eae. i 1945 | 1945 | 1945 || 61/- | 50/- |} 10 c} c ||Assoc. Elect. Ord. Stk. £ 59/- 59/- s. 3.2 
T | Bom. & Col. Govts. |g sd, | 48/- | 40/3 || ... |B. Ins. & Callenders Ord, fi] 47/9 | 47/6 ee 
ae a 101, | 99} Australia 33% 1965-69..... 101 | 101 3. & 4184/9 *| 27/- 1ha| 15 6 |\Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. oP 32/6 32/6 13 9 3 
1055 | 99} || 105 | 105) Australia rit 1961-66. .... | 105 105 3 2 0 ||_58/3 | 49/6 || 10 ¢| 10 ¢)/English Electric Ord. Ste 57/- 57/- |310 0 
ce - || 1O3¢ | 99f |New Z % 1962-65.|| 103 103 3 0 5§ | 2100/6 | 85/6 || l7kc| 17h c | |General Electric Ord. Stk. £{1)| 97/9 97/9 |} 311 9 
114 | 1128 |) 115 113 ||Nigeria 4% 1963.......... | 114 114 | 219 6| Gas and Electricity 
106 | 103} 107; | 104 | South Afmea ae, 1954-59..|, 106 1064 ww =| 45/9 | 38/6 || 6 6) Sa! county of London Stk, ‘hh. .|| 42) 42/- 1316 0 
i| | Corporation Stocks | 33/- 25/- 2ha) 3k b Edmundsons Ord. Stk. es 29/9 29/- 4 2 
100} 98% || 1005 993 Birmingham 23% 1955-57. .|| 100 100 216 0 || 24/14 | 20/- 246| 2ba \\Gas Light & Coke Stk. £1...|| 23/3 23/- |4 7 8 
101 99} | 101¢ | 100 | Bristol 5% 1958- cs a i) 101 100} | 219 0 | 37/3 | 28/6 a3 44 North-East Electric Stk. | 33/- | 33/- | 4 4 
es ae 99§ |'Glasgow 3% 1963-66 ...... | 101 100 | 219 3|| 41/9 | 33/6 6| 3 a|\Seottish Power Ord. Stk. £1.|| 38/- 38/- | 4 9 6 
948 | 93 || 98 tt ee ae | 973 97 |3 110] Motor and Aircraft 
100 | 99 | 101} | 100 {Liverpool 3% 1954-64..... | 101 100} | 219 6 || 40/- | 29/9 10 ¢| 20 ¢|\Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-....|| 34/9 | 35/- ‘. 
106% | 104 || 106} | 105 | Middlesex 34% 1957-62. . 105 105 |3 0 0|| 30/- 7 404 7c) The \BS.A. Ord, Stk. £1........ 28/9 | 28/9 |5 4 3 
I Foreign Governments. | a 12/6 s b _ a —— gee. Oe 6 “3 eo 
) 88 | 95 91} |\Argentine 34%, Bds. 1972... 94 95 31511) / c ¢c avilland Ord. wit. . a. 
in 57 804 67} | Austria 44% Gtd. 1934-59. . 78 76h 1312 6|| 44/- | 36/6 |} 6c 6 c| Ford Motor Ord, Stk. {1....|| 40/- 40/- 0 0 
504 395 || 46} 40 | Brazil 4% 1889 A. Int. te | 424 424 310 7 || 20/- | 16/3 17$6| 15 a|\Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/-..|| 17/- 16/104 > ce 
824 | 51 || 75 | 66 | Brazil 5% 1914 A. Int. 3 *| 66 655 |5 3 1 || 90/6 | 78/9 2¢a| 12} b | Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1..... 88/9 | 88/9 |3 7 6 
283 205 || 2 214 | Chile 6% (3900) | Int. 14% 2B 265 | 4 411'||.47/- | 38/9 410 a| +7} Morris Motors 5/- Ord. Stk.|| 44/6 44/- Re 
51h | 44 76 47 It hinese 5% o 2915 ago «coe | 595 625 Nil uae 101/3 20 c| 0 ¢ wee Stk. £1... 103/9 102/6 pee 
44 89) || 965 | 904 -ortuguese External 3%...| 93 93 3 4 6] 
} 41 oat i §2 5. Paulo Coffee 74% A. 24% 54 54 4127 l 26/13 | 21/1} 2ha 5 b ‘Cunard ont ee Nececmaas 24/3 24/3 |6 49 
wet | 63} 17 654 | Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds... 75} 15} |5 6 0 || 36/9 | 32/6 3.a| 6 b)ElderD. Lines Hidgs. ore 36/6 | 36/6 | 418 6 
% 70 174 Uruguay 34% Assented. 7% | 16 412 1 || 28/74 | 23/9 6a 6 c| Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1)) 28/- 28/6 aaah ee 
rr ye ree ate Ot | z Price) Via || 47/8 | 40/108) 6 6] 2 oP. &O. Def. Stk. {1........ 47/3 | 47/3 |3 7 9 
Jan. 1to Nov 20 Last two | Noe’ | Nor | _ 26/9 | 22/6 6 ¢ 6 ¢ | Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. £1)| 25/- 25/- 416 0 
1945 Dividends | Name ot Security | ee 2 ~ |} 25/3 | 22/3 5 ¢ 5 ¢ ae £1..|| 24/6 24/6 |41 6 
—_———_—— —— . ’ | ea u r 
ae ee Oe ee __|}_ 1945 1945 | =, _|| 26/103} 19/9 2 ¢| Nilc| Anglo-Dutch of Java{l....|| 22/3 | 22/6 Nil 
1% | Se 4 Railways | . * + 39/6 || 2ba Th b — ai (Assam) Tea £1......|) 44/- 45/6 479 
45} 35 Nil Nil ||Antofagasta 5% C. Stk, Pf. | 43 42 —* "| 3/6 2/74 || 6 6 Nilc I mdon Asiatic Rbr. 2/- 2/11 2/11 Nil 
13} 10} || Nile Nil c |'B.A. Gt. Sthn Ord, Stk..... i ll} ll Nil || 29/- 23/9 Nil ¢ Nil ¢ | Rubber Pitns. Trust 7 . 26/6 26/6 Nil 
60} 50 | 2¢ 3 ¢|San Paulo Ord, Stk, ..... |; 54 534 § 32 2 | 48/9 | 35/3 Nilc}| Nile a Sua Eatoes é evelt 45/3 44/9 Nil 
$223 = i} 2a | Can. Pacific Com. $25...... $19} $20} 6 3 6] 
60 I iW 2 a) Great Western Ord. Stk. ...)) 55 8 0 8117/6 |100/- 5 a| 15 6] Anglo-Iranan Ord. Stk. fl. 108/9 | 108/9 |313 9 
124 | 105 || hb 23a G.W. 5% Cons. Pret. Stk. ‘| 107 107 | 413 6/)| 31/5 | 26/6 17p6| l2dba \Apex pex Trinidad Ord. 5/-....|| 27/9 30/- |6 0 $ ‘ 
62} 49 || 26 2-4 LN.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. Stk.. 55} 57 | 7 0 4 || 93/1b | 78/9 || 10 6 4 | Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. £1. oeooll 81/3 80/74 | 3 2 ' 
3S | 233 || Be 24 c | L.M.S. Ord. Stock......... 274 28 818 7 || 90/74 | 77/6 12h6| t2ba ‘Shell Transport Ord. Stk. £1)) 83/9 82/6 | 1 4 OF 
65 | 50 | 2 6 2 a|L.MS. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk.. || 564 58 | 6 17 11 || 98/1} | 84/44 10 b 5a ‘Trinidad pecabolie £) ncpgiieo 91/3 9/- |3 6 9 
70 | 59 || gd lja_ London Transport ie Stk.| 64 64 4 13 .9 || Miscellaneous 
27 208 | 2e 2 ¢|Southern Def. Stock....... 234 23h | 810 3 || 24/6 | 19/43 Tka| 12}6 |Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-... 21/3 21/3 |414 0 
194 63 || 26 2$a | Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stic. | 13 14 615 2 64/6 | 54/- 10 ¢} 10 c)\Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1.. 60/- 62/6 |3 4 2 
Banks & Discount | | 77/- | 70/- 10 ¢ a | Barker (John) Ord. {1.....}| 76/3 76/3 | 212 
89/- | 82/6 || 10 6! Tha! Alexanders £2, {1 pd....... | 86/- | 86/- | 4 1 3|| 58/9 | 49/6 30 ¢| 32}¢| Boots Pure Drug Ord. §/-..|| 55/6 | 56/3 | 217 
mm | St 3} b | 2} a@ | Bank of Australasia £5..... I 6} 63 4 7 3/) 46/9 | 38/3 125 2 a} British Aluminium Stk. {1..|} 40/- 40/- | 410 
3984 | 355 6 a| 6 b| Bank of England Stock . 395 394 | 3 0 11 |131/10$)111/10}) +108 c| 208 c || Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. £1)| 125/- | 121/3 |116 St 
Loh 4h 6 | 6 c| Bank of Montreal $10...... “| £54 £54, | 210 On| 90/6 | 73/9 || 8 6| 8 a@/|\British Oxygen Ord. Stk. £1|| 87/- 86/6 |314 0 
24 =| 20} 6 c| 6 c| Bank of NewS. a": ‘| 23xd 235 | 4 1 Bhi 112 83 4c 4 c) Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. ....|} 109 107 314 9 
37/6 32/6 46, 3 a|Bank of New Zealand {1 . 36/6xd| 36/6 | 3 1 3h,160/- {140/- || 17$6| 12}a/Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1....... 157/6 | 157/6 § 26 0 
82/74 72/- 7 6| 7 a) Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1.... | 74/- 74/6 |}315 0O]] ll] 9 40 c| 40 c)\\De La Rue (Thomas) Ord.{1 ll* lt 12 0 
68/6 | 59/6 48 3 a} Barclays (D.C. & O.) ‘A’ £1.|| 65/- 64/6 | 2 0 0} 57/3 | 44/6 || 8c 8 ¢| Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. £1)| 54/3 54/6 | 218 6 
125 10} 2ba 24 6 Chartered of India {5...... | 1lg 11s | 2 3 0 || 37/3 | 29/6 8c 8 c|\/Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-|| 35/- 35/- ; 5 
100/- 83/- 93b| Qa. District ‘A’ £5, fl pd.....)) 93/- 93/- |318 9 || 23/- 18/- | 6¢e 7% ¢ \Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.}) 21/3 20/- 15 
97} {81 | Nile) Nile |\Hong Kong & Shanghai $125 £87 £904 Nil || 45/- 36/- | l2ha | 17} b | | Gestetner Ltd, Ord. Stk. 5/-|| 43/9 43/9 | 3 
S/- | 52/6 6 b 6 a Lloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 paid......| 59/6 61/6 | 318 0 |110/- | 87/6 || 2ka| 1246 || Harrisons & Cros. Def. fi. | 108/9 | 108/9 | 2 
90/9 79/6 Tho Tha Martins Bank {1.......... 85/- 85/- |310 6 11/3 6/6 3 A 3 c|Home & Colonial Ord. Teese 9/- 9/- 1 
97/- | 84/6 8 6| 8 a) Midland Bank £1, fully paid | 88/- 88/6 | 312 0|| 42/- | 4/9 || 5 b| 3 a\ Imperial Chemical Ord. a “3 41/3 | 317 
Ps 6} | 5 6] 5 a| Nat. Dis. £2}, tully paid... 6} 6} |316 9/|| 8 | 7% || t10 b| +7$a@|\Imperial Tobacco Ord. 8 2 3 Of 
79/6 | 67/6 || 7)6| Tha|Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid...... | 75/6 76/6 | 318 6 || $484 | $377 |/$1 ‘60 $1 -60 - | International Nickel n.p. . $47 ; 8 
603 | 463 Bla 84 b ‘Royal Bank of Scotland Stk) 475 475 {| 311 91| 53/5 42/ 10} | 5 c| 5 ¢)\ Lever & Unilever Ord. {l.. ry ; 53/- 17 
22 17} 5 a| 9 6| Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5pd)) 21 21; | 3 3 0/|| 67/6 | 58/9 | 10 c} 10 c|\London Brick Ord. £1...... 65/- 65/- |3 1 
65/ 58/9 6} | 5 a Union Discount {1 Stk. ....|| 63/6 63/6 | 3 3 Of) 77/- 65/7} 25 b 15 a\ Marks & Spencer ‘A’ ae 72/3 712/3xd 215 
97/44 80/- 9 b| . 9 a Westminster £4, i paid... .| 89/6 92/- | 318 3101/3 | 87/6 || 5 a! 12$6|Metal Box Ord. Stk. f1. 100/- | 100/- | 310 
Insurance i ||105/- | 89/43 || Tha| 1240 |\Murex £1 Ord. Stk......... 93/9 93/9 |3 40 
30} 27h 50 b| 40 a Alliance £1, fully paid...... | 29 30xd | 3 0 0 | 47/6 | 34/6 || 20 c| 25 e¢|\Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/-.. 43/lh | 41/3 |3 0 6 
15 ¥ | 6/ -b| 4/6a | Atlas £5, £1} paid......... | 14 14 | 311 0 || 42/3 | 34/6 || hd) 4! | Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-. 38/6 39/- | 211 
10% 9 17} b| 15 a, Commercial Union {1...... | 105 10#§ | 3 0 {0 || 76/3 | 68/- i 10 b| 3 Tate and Lyle Ord. Stk. £1..|| 74/6 4/6 | 313 
140/- 115 16 a| 16 b Gen, Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. .../ 132/6 | 137/6 | 218 0 | 45/9 | 31/- || 15 ¢| 15 ¢ |Triplex Safety Glass 10/~...|) 40/- | 39/3 | 3 16 
358 298 10/- | 10/-a)| Lon, & Lanes. £5, £3 pd..... | 32h ia 219 3 1123/9 | 97/6 || lO a \(d) 124 6 Tube Investments Ord. r 7 115/-xd| 3 6 g 
17} 134 | sot = 6} 17} a ''Pearl £1, fully paid ........ 1 ‘353 15§ | 2 7 6t|) 87/1} | 71/3 | 33a\ 836 Turner & Newall Ord. £ 85/- |218 
lilt 15; /-a\ 6/-6 Phoenix {1, fully paid...... 17xd 17 | 3 9 3 || 46/4) | 36/74 || (A174 7$ a | United Molasses Ord. 6/8. . ase | 44/6 409 
29% | 25h 469.076 | | $124 | Prudential £1 ‘A’... .......) | 28 28 | 2 8 Of 44/9 | 36/6 || 4 c! 4 c|/Wall Paper Defd. {1....... 43/- | 43/- |116 6 
ll 9h 19 6| 11 a@)|Royal Exchange {1 “| 10: ll 214 6 || 83/3 | 67/6 || 35 b| 10 a) Woolworth Ord. 5/-....... 19/6 | 79/6 |2317 @ 
i 5 3/30} 3/3a | Reval, fe fully paid ie | 10%] Me] 2 is 6] | i Mines 
a 2 } 71/- | 58/9 || 35 b| 27}a|Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-.|| 68/- 67/6 | 414 Om 
188/6 172/6 | +5 a| +15 6| Bass Revel Stic ‘i. -|| 186/6 | 184/6xd| 2 3 6+) 88/9 72/- || 12h¢| 12$¢ | Cons. Glds. of S. Africa £1..\| 80/7gxd) 87/6 | 217 @ 
120/-  106/3 || 6ha@| 13§ 6 | Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. £1. | 118/ 118/9 | 3 7 6|| 19 144 || 30 a| 30 0b |\De Beers (Def.) 2h ag ie 18 18% | 718 9 
3165/3 135/6 | 11 @| 18 6 | Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. {1.. | 153/6 | 1653/6 316 0} 35/- 30/3} | Sia 5§ 0 || Randfontein Ord. nese 33/9 32/6 |7 0 0 
120/6 | 97/6 155 6 la Ind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. {i.| 119/- 120/- | 315 0 6 6 15 6| 10 a}\Rhokana Corp. Ord. i of 6% 312 6 
/- | 91/6 | 8 a| 13 6 |\Mitchells & Butlers Ord. £1./| 106/- | 107/6 | 318 0 || 13/ 10/lk Nilc| Nil ||Roan Antelope Cpr. a.nd ly 13/3 Ni 
Y¥6 (115/- T5 a} t10 5/5. African Ord. Stk. {i >reee 139/- 1359/6 2 3 OF 6% 5s 45 b| 45 a|\Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....... 5% 713 3 
46/3 | 38/- || Seb 24a Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. {1. | 43/6 43/9 |313 0 9 ee 2/6 ||\Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..... 12 1 33 
58/6 | 87/- || 6 a) 14 6b ||Watney Combe Def. Stk. 41) 97/9 | 97/9 |4 19! 4 1 Nil iW. Witwatersrand 10/-....|| 2 1 Nil 
(a) Interim div ~~ (6) Final div. ~ (¢) Last two yearly ] payment (10% ra War Contingencies Reserve. 6) face value. 
(f) Yield 10% basis. (ks) Allowing for exchange. tax free, yield basis 27$% ‘m) Yield basis 80%. ¢ Free of tax. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA ||| 9 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


at 3ist March, 1945 
(Iacorporated by Royal Charter 1855) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout (NDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED GANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD SANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub-Agencies 
The Bauk offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 

facilities for ‘dnancing every description of trade with the East. 
Deposits for Tixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 

are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


ead Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 

28, CHARLES i STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Granch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

























Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 






Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne 
Victoria; Sydney. New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
Head Office: WELLINCTON NZ. 
» John Forbes Manager. H.R.H.Chalmers, General Manager. 


'WATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND -_ - - - £3,000,000 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towas in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK. 


tstabiishe. 185/ 


OSLO, 







NORWAY 








Branches :. Arendal, Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Ri 
Solor (Plisa), Tonsberg. eT 






UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


STAMP MBMORIAL LECTURE TRUST. 


The Inaugural Lecture of the Stamp Lecture Trust will be 


Memortal 
iven by Professor Sir Hubert Henderson the Lon Sch 
onomics and Political Science, Houghton Street aon wes. ~ 


Friday, 14th December, 1945, at 4.45 p.m. The subject of his lecture 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
























ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS Z €15,000,000 will be ‘‘ The International Economic Problem.” e Chair will he 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - ~- 488,080,080 taken by the Vice-Chancellor of the University ; 
CLAIMS PAID EXCBED - - - £164,000,000 Parry. Admission free without ti a versity, Professor D. Hughes 





(1944 Accounts 









THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


SECRETARY OF APPOINTMENTS BOARD. 


Applications are invited for the post of Secretary of the Appointments 
Board. Candidates should be males under the aa of 40 an eleven 
will be given to those having scientific and administrative experiene 
A University degree, though desirable, is not essential. Salary from 
£500 to £750 aceoremas to age and experience. Applications should k 


made not later than mber 15th to , rthet 
particulars may be obtained. he Registrar, from whom fu 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of DEPUTY CHIEF INSPEC- 
41 TOR in the Children’s Branch, Home Office, who with the Chief 
Inspector will be responsible for the organisation and supervision of 
the work of inspecting Appreved Schools, Remand Benge. Voluntary 
Homes and Boarding-out arrangements in England‘ and Wales, and cf 
advising on these and other matters connected with the administration 
of the Chiljren and Young Persons Act, 1983. Preference will be given 
to candidates between the ages of 35 and 45 wh? hold a University 
degree and a Social Science diploma or equivalent qualifications and 
have had a wide and varied experience of education and social work 
among young oy The salary attaching to the Pos is £1,200 rising 
by increments of to £1,300 a year (for women £1,025 to £1,125), elus 
Civil Service War Bonus. Applications giving age and full particulars 
of the applicant’s qualifications and experience, with two recent testi- 
monials and quoting Reference Number J.P. 416. should be received 
by the Ministry of ur and National Service. Appointments Depart- 
ment, 1-6 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, not later than the 15th 
December. 1945. 


W MANSFIBLD COOPER, Registrar. 


—— 





CAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE TECHNICAL COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF ART. 


Applications are invited for the followi full-time post arising out 
of the recent growth in the work of the College: TEACHER OF COM- 
MERCE AND ALLIED SUBJECTS for the Day School classes and patt- 
time day and evening classes, including National Certificate courses. 

Candidates should be graduates of a British University or possess 
other appropriate qualifications. Conseientious objectors are not eligible 
for appointment. Salary in accordance with the new Burnham Scale 
for assistant teachers.—Further particulars and application forms. which 
should be returned by 8th December, 1945, will be forwarded on receipt 


of a stamped addressed fool ; ; 
Shire Hall. Cambridge. oolscap envelope by the Chief Education Officer 








N ARKET RESEARCH.—Compahy with Head Office in North of 

England, manufacturing iadustrial products of wide and ing 
application. wishes to engage-man aged 25 to 35 of good, tactful per- 
sonality for post carrying adequate commencing salary and good 
prospects. Sound education and considerable general knowled and 
experience of industry and commerce essential, together with imagination 
and capacity for detailed and sustained work.—State fully school and 
academic record and details of civilian and Service (if any) experience — 
oe. =. The Economist, Brettenham Heuse, Lancaster Place, London, 





\ ARKET research and industrial design consultants. Business 
a management. Experience in metals, wood and plastics, ete; 


Sheridan Innes Com a ' ae W.C.2 
Temple Bar 6%. 16, Bedford Chambers, King Stree 


GALES MANAGER, experienced organiser, with drive and initiative 
seeks appointment with industrial company desirous of rebuilding 
their home trade. Over 20 years’ experience with Cadbury Bros., Ltd. 
17 years as Senior Sales Executive. with lised experience in selet 
tion, training’ and control of travellers.—Box 109, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 





a ooo 








j YORKS MANAGER, 30-45, with Engineering and Chemistry degrees. 

required by small progressive North Country light engineering 
coneern. Experience of modern production processes and mass manu- 
facturing methods. Driving power, ingenuity and tact essential. Ex- 
cellent opportunity. Generous remuneration.—State qualifications, 
record, earnings, ete.—Box 141, The Economist, Brettenham House, 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 





——— 





NCES An organiser and supervisor for a Hollerith punched 


card installation. Experience of pum . counter-sorter and ta 
lator work and the laysoet of punch ee te this work is essential 


All the work is on current social questions and of national importanc. 
The position affords a first-class personal development 
in this field. Salary: Men £860 e00 Wonton e660 -2425 plus War 


Bonus. Applications, which must  ptating date of birth 
full details of qualifications and ae Ze, (including a, list in chron 
be addressed to the Mi 2 ‘ot Labour and National Service, 4 e 
ments Office, 1-6 Tavistock London, W.C, 1. 


ence es tise iasnelineegeematineati etait raasearacenbih a htahiiatieninaipeinaiiontniididimepentiaareceinaiinine aT 
Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, Ltp. Pg x St. , London, W. Published Newsrarer, Li. 
st Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. S. : RS. Fale, ait Brocdway. New York, 6.-Samrday, } 





room required in London soliciter’s office.. Use of telephone. 
Nature of business, transfer and sale of business properties. Inns 
of Court preferred. References exchanged.—Box 139. The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 





Fe ee uel ean ee he eee 
ckly ping n you mex ye im an 
editorial =e job or freelance work with » 385 Oxford Street, 


7 November 24) I 


